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A NEW SERIES PRESENTED BY 
cy THE NBC INTER-AMERICAN - 
ae UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 
' * Each Saturday at 7:00 p. m. (E. W. T.), the National Broad- 
casting Company and the independent radio stations associated 
f with the NBC network offer “American Story’’—third in the 
; schedule of permanent “courses” inaugurated by NBC. 
With scripts and commentary by Archibald MacLeish, 
‘ “American Story” traces the development of the Americas’ own 
ee literature as it is unfolded in the chronicles, letters and narrations 
of the explorers, the adventurers and the frontiersmen who 
| helped to establish the great nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
‘ “American Story” is a far advance along the public service trail 
S; blazed by NBC. It provides an important example of the quality 
aes of educational programming which distinguishes this network. 
Sh 
‘ha ‘ NBC’s Inter-American University of the Air now offers these 
a. three important courses 
les MUSIC HISTORY LITERATURE 
wha “ Musicofthe New World” “Lands of the Free” ‘American Story” 
Sasi Thursdays, 11:30 p.m.-12:00 Sundays, 4:30-4:55 p.m. Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 











America’s No. 1 Network 








Stay tuned to the 
National Broadcasting Company 
It’s a National Habit 
A Service of Radie 
Corporation of America 
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With This Giant Data Book and Instruction Manual Your | 


Library Can Help ‘Keep ’Em Rolling’ for the Duration 









MOTOR’S 
AUTO REPAIR 


MANUAL 


“NO MORE NEW CARS FOR THE DURATION” MAKES THIS ONE OF 
THE MOST URGENTLY NEEDED BOOKS IN AMERICA TODAY! 








Examination 


Sent on Approval to 
Libraries for 7 Days 





Because no new cars are being made, Step-by-step, MoToR’s Auto Repair M 
Nearly 200,000 service and essential war transportation on the home wb ep ny mg fen than 9 10 ph 
repair facts on all these front must depend on old cars that need ionuinas Mearame~—ever 4 ‘nth: ag 
constant servicing and repair. Yet the man- ahieat Ce vers EVERY r Saggy recaps 
makes: power demands of the War have caused a | are pov ethene to on] VE R* 
American Ford Oldsmobile serious shortage of trained repair men! made since 1938—S02 models. including 
en pranee } se may Your local mechanics, trainees, and “handy 1942’s! All the essential information 
Austin Hupmobile Pierce men” are faced with the crucial job of 150 Official Factory Shop Manuals, 
Buick Lafayette Arrow “keeping ‘em rolling’’ despite these heavy indexed for instant referenc« 40 
—-, a wee odds. Help them by keeping this big book ™ore than 200,000 vital facts 
Chrysler Lincotn Reo the only complete auto repair manual 
m4 ae ever published—on your shelves where they EXAMINE FREE FOR 7 DAYS 
Dodge Nash Willys can “get at” it quickly. So that you may see for yourself wh 


640 pages; including 50 pages of carbu- 
retor text, charts, illustrations, covering 
all models. Over 450 charts, tables: 
Tune-up Chart; Valve Measurements; 
Compression Pressure; Torque Wrench 
Reading; Starting Motor; Engine Clear- 
ances; Generator; Clutch & Brake Speci- 
fications; Front End Measurements, etc., 


STANDARD SHOP REFERENCE 


gene Sd addition to your technical she 
this widely used book is, writ now 





etc. 





Engines; Electric, Fuel, Cooling, 
cating Systems; Transmissions; 
sals; Front Ends; Wheels; 


Univer- 
Rear Ends, 





where. 





your Free Examination copy. If you're 
FOR SERVICE AND REPAIR OF absolutely convinced upon personal exa 

ALL MAKES AND MODELS nation that the mechanics and “handy 
1936-42 in your community need MoToR’s A 

r Repair Manual, return book in 7 day 

Lubri- So thorough and authoritative that it has td nothing. Otherwise we will bill you 
> a $5, plus 35c delivery charge. (Foreigr 
been adopted for use by the U. S. Armed cash with order.) Write today A ddre 

Forces, trade and technical schools every- MoToR Book Dept., Desk 87C, M 


son Ave., New York 22, N. Y 





COMPANION VOLUME COVERS ALL JOBS ON 10,000 TRUCK MODELS 





MoToR’s TRUCK 


Truckmen in your vicinity will be grate- 
ful to you, too, for making this urgently 
needed book available to them. It is al- 
ready helping to win the war by its use 
in the U. S. Armed Forces, the country’s 
truck repair and maintenance shops, and 
many libraries. 

A quick-indexed reference guide for all 
mechanics regardless of experience; for 
truck specialists, truck service stations, 
fleet owners. Covers EVERY job on 
EVERY truck made since 1936. 900 
pages, 1400 pictures, 300,000 facts based 


REPAIR MANUAL 


on truck manufacturer’s own official 
tory manuals. 

Approval copies sent to libraries { 
Free Examination. Write today. Up 
receipt, examine carefully; 
pletely convinced of its value, return box 
in 7 days and pay nothing. Otherwise wv 
will bill you for $8, plus 35c deliver 
charge. (Foreign price, $11, cash wi 
order.) Address: MoToR Book Dept 
Desk 87C, 572 Madison Avenue, N« 
York 22, N. Y. 


unless co 
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WORLD BOOK 
ANNUAL 
SUPPLEMENT 











In the latest World Book Annual Supplement you will find the outstanding 
events of 1943 concisely presented, with numerous illustrations, including 
diagrams and maps. 

World-wide coverage of war news is a prominent feature, including, for 
example, invasion of Italy; bombing of German industrial cities; World con- 
ferences at Teheran, Cairo, Casablanca, Moscow; costs of war; casualties; 
recovery of the Aleutians; capture of South Pacific Islands. 

Important events in science and industry, reported by authorities include: 
Jet propulsion planes; improvements in heliocopters; penicillin; three-color 
television; radar; chemical freshening of sea water. 

Leaders in the year’s news, for whom you will find brief biographies, include: 
Generals Eisenhower, Clark, Montgomery, Stillwell, Mountbatten, De Gaulle, 
Tito, Smuts, Chiang Kai-Shek; and Churchill, Stalin, Hitler, Badoglio, Baruch. 

The Annual Supplement for 1943 will be printed but once. Be sure of your 
copy by ordering today. You take no risk. If the Annual does not please you, 


return it, and the dollar will be promptly refunded. Send remittance today to: 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Classics of the Western World 
New Third Edition 


DISTINGUISHED guide to great literature—the heroic 

and the enduring—which contributes to an understand- 
ing of the minds which have influenced Western civilization. 
The more important works of 135 authors arranged chrono- 
logically from Homer to James Joyce are listed, as well as 
selected works about the author. Prepared by Professor Alan 
Willard Brown and members of the faculty of Columbia 
College. Used at Columbia and elsewhere as the basis for 
honors course readings. 











Dr. Mortimer Adler said in How to 


Read a Book that he saw no need “to Twice the length of 
make up a new list of great books” Edition 2. 
because Classics of the Western World Nine sections dropped 
“is a fairly accurate expression of what —69 sections added. 
—135 authors from 


anyone today would name as the great 
Homer to 


James Joyce. 


works of Western culture.”’ 


A critic of the new manuscript wrote 143p. $2. 
“The truth of the matter is that there Published 
in those 180 pages lies the key to what February 11. 




















we are all fighting for.” 











Administration A report and critique on the administration of 
large, medium sized, and small public libraries 

of the from the standpoint of organizational patterns, 

s and administrative controls, with emphasis on 
American principles and with recommendations. Based on 


‘ , a study of 315 typical libraries of varying size 
Public Library throughout the country. 
McDiarmid & McDiarmid 250p. Cloth, $3. 
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American Library Association—Chicago 11 
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Because of their importance, let 

Us help preserve 

Your valuable journals and 

Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 


Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 


RADEMAEKERS 
Newark, N.J. 





New York, N.Y. 











PICTURE PORTFOLIO SERIES 
15 pages, 8'Y2 by 11 inches, of 


pictures with descriptive text, of the 
EVERYDAY LIFE of PEOPLE 


bw & Life of a Family in Clin 
The Life of a Family in India 
by * Life of a Family in Rassia 


50c each portfolio 


In CHINA, there is Kao Lune, whose wife, sma!l 
daughter and baby son live on a farm run by 
his older brother. Their old mother heads the 


family... . 


In INDIA, Saku, tiller of the soil, makes a home 
for his family : for wife, brother, sister, for son, 


daughter, daughter-in-law and grandchildren 


In RUSSIA, B. Gricoren xo directs the dairy di- 
vision of a cooperative farm in the Ukraine. 
His son is now old enough to attend school. His 


daughter is away at a State University . . . 


All pictures unbound, printed on one sidé 
only for easy display and handling in 
classroom study, special library exhibits 


The East and West (Association 


40 East 49 Street New York City 





MATHEMATICS DICTIONARY 


One of the ‘‘must’’ reference books dur- 
ing these times. 

See review in ‘Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin’’ of the A. L. A. for Oct. °43. 
Revised Ed. 1943, 327 pp., durably bound, 

$3.00. 


The Digest Press, Dept. 3D. 





eee «=21YaNn Nuys, California eRe 


Lote of people 


WHO CAN’T GET 
THE DOCTOR 
RIGHT AWAY 


wilh be 








THE HOME 
MEDICAL BOOK 


By Royal S. Copeland, M. D. 


$950 


HIS standard home reference 

work has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up-to-date. 
It is an excellent book for in- 
stant reference before the doctor 
comes of as an authentic guide 
in this doctor shortage. When 
the winter season brings its 
usual epidemic of colds and sore 
throats and minor _ illnesses, 
THE HOME MEDICAL BOOK 
will give accurate, helpful, and 
dependable aid. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Transatlantic Edition 


HE London Daily Mail, on January 5, un- 

dertook a “new venture in transoceanic 
publishing” and with but one purpose: to con- 
tribute toward “the closer understanding of the 
British and American peoples.” For the first 
time in history, said its first-issue greeting,’‘a 
great national newspaper in London is setting out 
to put on the desks of influential people in 
America an account . . . of some of the things its 
readers have been reading in Britain—only two 
or three days ago.” 

J. B. Priestley speaking, at the turn of the 
year, on the present state of the English theatre— 
not just in London but all through the provinces 
as well—was willing to contend that it was up 
to “peacetime standards.” This, as has already 
been pointed out, is a “large claim” and could 
never have been made “at any corresponding 
stage of the last war,” when, it is said, there 
was hardly the smallest shadow of anything that 
could be called serious drama. 

Art Young, humorist and cartoonist who died 
last December 29, is said to have mentioned, on 
many occasions, the fact that he wanted his ashes 
to be buried under an old apple tree on the farm 
he once owned in Bethel, Connecticut. Cass 
Freeborn, composer, who bought the place about 
a year ago has already admitted his coolness 
toward the idea. He had, he said, never heard 
of the plan until he saw it mentioned in the 
obituaries, and he expressed some apprehension 
over the possibility that if it was carried out 
there would in all likelihood be a “shrine of 
some sort pilgrimages,” etc., things for 
which he was quite unprepared. 


Memorials, Medals, Miscellany 


The National Institute of Arts and Letters has 
presented its coveted gold medal to Willa Cather. 
This award is, as is commonly known, not made 
for any specific work but rather in recognition 
of a writer's “sustained output.” It can, in this 
instance, be said to cover a period of about 
twenty-three years, running back to the publi- 
cation of a book of short stories called Youth 
and the Bright Medusa (in 1920) and extend- 
ing through her most recent title, Sapphira and 
the Slave Girl. The list of other novelists hon- 
ored in a like manner includes William Dean 
Howells, Edith Wharton, and Booth Tarkington. 
& & & Robert Douthat Meade, professor of 
history at Randolph Macon (Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia) has won the 1943 Southern Authors 
Award ($100) for his life of Judah F. Benjamin, 
Confederate statesman. The award is made an- 
nually by the Southern Women’s National Demo- 
cratic Organization in New York—and goes to 
the (southern) author of the most distinguished 
book on some aspect of the South. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 






By B. Alsterlund 


Margaret Mead, less sanguine than “G.B.S.” 
in her interpretation of the feminist outlook, said, 
recently: “Every step a man takes forward in his 
career makes him more desired as a husband; 
every step a woman takes forward in her career, 
makes her less desired as a wife.” % #% 


Lowell Bennett, INS war correspondent re- 
ported shot down in an American bomber over 
Germany on December 2, afterward made his 
escape from a German transit-prisoner camp and 
succeeded in smuggling out a letter from his 
temporary refuge, somewhere in Europe. Word 
first came through to the London bureau of INS 
and a few days later a cable reached his Scot- 
tish wife, Enid Elizabeth Walker Bennett, here 
in the United States. Bennett had gone to 
France in 1939 to study journalism, but when the 
war broke out he became an ambulance driver. 
Following capture and release he got to Lisbon 
and from there by freighter to London, where 
he joined the Free French forces. The INS post 
(whence Assignment to Nowhere) was offered 
him in June 1941; he is only twenty-three 
& % % Cecil Brown, correspondent and com- 
mentator, who left CBS on September 24 last, 
following a dispute over radio censorship which 
was, in effect, Brown had charged, “turning 
every other broadcaster into a mere messenger 
boy,” has returned to the air over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, where, he says, he has been 
assured freedom to express his own opinions 
Meanwhile CBS has, however, modified its 
straight-news-and-no-editorial-opinions policy J 
& % Alice Duer Miller, who died on August 
22, 1942, is said to have left a net estate of 
$268,465: her husband, Henry Wise Miller, and 
her son, Denning Duer Miller, are the chief 
beneficiaries. 


Books and Books 


The King James Version of the Bible has be- 
come the latest Talking Book, issued by the 
American Foundation for the Blind. Recordings 
of the Old and New Testaments, from Genesis 
to Revelation, made on 169 phonographic disks 
each of which plays for a half-hour, places the 
reading time for the whole at 8414 hours. Here- 
tofore only parts of the Bible had been made 
available. Trained readers from the stage and 
radio have—as usually—made these recordings; 
and on this occasion they were aided by a num- 
ber of clergymen who executed portions of the 
text. The two requirements for Talking Book 
readers are a pleasing voice and an ability to 
hold an even reading pace. %& J JS The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission issued on January 2 a 
complaint against the Brooklyn publishers of 
various professional Who's Who's, said to dis- 
parage and defame the standard Who's Who in 
America, first issued in 1899. ~ 


(Continued on page 488) 
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The CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


of ENGLISH LITERATURE 



































WO MONTHS AGO in the Wilson Library Bulletin we 

quoted from a number of experts who say that the 

Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature is 
indispensable to libraries. Last month we did our best to 
show how useful this set of books is in a library as a 
practical tool for answering questions that come up from 
day to day. 

We know that the largest public, college, and school 
libraries in the United States already have one of more 
sets of the C.B.E.L. and that they are finding it of tremen- 
dous use and convenience. 

Many libraries of medium size also have the C.B.E.L., 
as well as some libraries with very small budgets. This 
announcement is particularly addressed to those small 
libraries that have hitherto been doubtful whether they 
could afford a four-volume set that lists at $32.50. 

We believe that a library with even the smallest budget 
will do best to consider certain basic reference books such 
as an encyclopedia, a good dictionary, and the Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature the essential corner- 
stones on which to build the structure of a collection of 
books which will give information to the public. 

The C.B.E.L. is a detailed Who’s Who of English Lit- 
erature giving the authors, dates and particulars of editions 
of books from the tenth to the twentieth century. It has 
been compiled, printed, and bound in the expectation that 
it will be of use for a hundred years. Thus if you are work- 
on an annual budget of five hundred dollars, you will be 
spending less than one-twentieth of one per cent.of your 
budget by investing in a set which the New York Times 
describes in words that are no less true because they have 
been used before—‘‘No library can afford to be without it.” 

For a fully detailed, descriptive folder, including a 
specimen page, send a postcard to the address below. 





The Cambridge University Press publishes the BisLe, the Cambridge Histories, and books by Sir 
Arthur Eddington, Sir James Jeans, Sir John Clapham, Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, Sir William Dampier, 
T. R. Glover, A. E. Housman, G. G. Coulton, J. Dover Wilson, and some two thousand other authors. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW YORK: THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York LI, N. Y. 





NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 486) 


Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay, playwright 
collaborators who have long since made it pub- 
lic that they always spend “a year or two talk- 
ing over a play before they begin to write it,” 
are reported to be “‘still talking’ about the pro- 
posed “Life with Mother.’’ They may have none 
of the details, but they do have, they say, a 
“basic idea.” 


DIED 


DECEMBER 22 {not reported until January 13}. 
Beatrix Potter (Mrs. William Heelis), author 
of the Peter Rabbit books; in Sawrey, England. 
The story of Peter Rabbit (and others like it) 
first came to her mind when she wrote some 
letters, in 1893, to an invalid youngster, Noel, in 
London. But it was not until eight years later 
that she approached Warne & Co., Ltd., with the 
notion of publication. Contrary to the common 
impression years ago, the illustrations in hez 
books, excellent water colors in pastel shades, 
were her own. The tale of the mischievous 
rabbit is known in five foreign languages. There 
is no available figure on the number of copies 
sold in those forty-odd years, but it is certain 
that it runs “into the millions.”’ 


JANUARY 4. Bide Dudley (Walter Bronson Dud- 
ley), author and dramatic critic; at New York 
City: sixty-six. He was born in Minnesota and 
was associated with a number of Midwest news- 
papers before coming to New York, where he 
did his major piece of work with the New York 
World (as dramatic critic); and during this 
same period he wrote a number of plays, among 
them “Borrowed Love” (1929). In the past 
few years he had been a radio dramatic critic. 


JANUARY 6. Ida M(inerva) Tarbell, biographer 
and author of the famous Standard Oil exposé in 
1904; at Bridgeport, Connecticut, of pneumonia; 
eighty-six. She was born in Erie County, Penn- 
sylvania, received A.B. and A.M. degrees from 
Allegheny College; taught school for a time in 
Ohio, and finally worked into what was more 
to her liking—writing and editing. In 1891 
she went to Paris and studied at the Sorbonne 
and the Collége de France, and by selling articles 
to American newspapers she earned enough to 
live on. Her first assignment from S. S. Mc- 
Clure came at this time—a study of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. But it was her Standard Oil exposé, 
in nineteen issues of McClure’s that brought her 
clearly into the public eye. Her several books 
on Lincoln are, on the other hand, the basis for 
her position as biographer. Politically her ideas 
were almost conservative; she looked toward a 
“socialized democracy,” and she shunned ex- 
treme left-wing approaches. Her autobiography 
(All in a Day's Work) was published in 1939. 


JANUARY 9. John W. Dafor, Winnipeg editor, 
newspaperman, who spurned knighthood and 
Cabinet posts; at Winnipeg, Manitoba; seventy- 
seven. Since 1901 he had been the editor-in- 
chief of the liberal Winnipeg Free Press. He at- 
tended the Paris Peace Conference; held honor- 
ary degrees from four major universities in the 
United States and Canada; and wrote several 
books on Canadian statesmen and politics. When 
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he was offered a knighthood’ he declined with 
this remark: “Me a knight? Why I tend my 
own furnace and shovel the snow off my porch.” 
JANUARY 10. Elizabeth Stancy Payne, novelist 
and short-story writer; at East Orange, N. J.; 
of a heart ailment. She was the author of seven- 
teen novels and a number of tales. 


JANUARY 18. Archdeacon Frederick George Scott 
(better known as Canon Scott), poet and chap- 
lain to the Royal Rifles of Canada (battalion of 
which was at Hong Kong when it fell); at 
Quebec, following an illness of more than three 
weeks; eighty-two. He has sometimes been re- 
ferred to as the “Poet of the Laurentians.”’ 


JANUARY 20. James McKeen Cattell, psycholo- 
gist, writer, and editor; at Lancaster, Pennsy]- 
vania; eighty-three. Along with William James, 
in the eighties and nineties, Cattell pioneered in 
the study of psychology when as a science the 
subject was still on somewhat dubious ground 
During World War I he was dismissed from 
the faculty of Columbia University for opposing 


the draft (1917). Over a period of years he 
edited, at one time or another, a number of 
scientific journals, scholarly and popular, and 


for about a quarter of a century was recognized 
as the “dean of American science.” 


JANUARY 21. Charles Erskine Scott Wood, writ- 
er, lawyer, and painter; at Los Gatos, California; 
ninety-two. In his early years he had taken part 
in campaigns against the Indians. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1884 and during the thirty 
five years that followed earned a reputation not 
only as a leading West Coast lawyer but as a 
champion of liberal causes. Among his writings 
are A Book of Tales, a collection of Indian 
legends, 1901, Maia, and Heavenly Discourses, 
published in the twenties, a cut at the leaders 
of the Prohibition era. 


JANUARY 25. Henry D. Davray, French writer, 
editor and translator; in London, at the age of 
seventy. For fifty years he has, along with ex 
tensive editing and translating, been an ardent 
supporter of Anglo-French friendship. Two of 
his own titles are studies of Lord Kitchener and 
Oscar Wilde. 


JANUARY 29. William Allen White, world 
famous editor of the Emporia Gazette; at Em 
poria, Kansas; from an operation performed last 
fall; seventy-five. White lived virtually his 
whole life in his native Emporia—left it only 
to undertake certain government missions—for 
the Red Cross, during World War I; for Hoover, 
to Haiti, etc. So eager was he, as a young man, 
to get into newspaper work that he left college 
to make the start. From that day forward he was 
never long separated from newsprint and wet 
ink. His editorial pronouncements on occasion 
focused the attention of readers from coast to 
coast and beyond; and his interest in politics 
often made him the ringleader in a battle of 
major proportions. He was the author of 
memorable editorials, short stories, reminiscences, 
and biographies of Woodrow Wilson and Calvin 
Coolidge. 
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HE editors of Compton's 
"T Gae Encyclopedia 
have designated the 1944 
edition of the encyclopedia as 
“The Founder's 
honor of Frank E. Compton 


Edition” in 


and his fiftieth continuous year in the 
publication and sale of encyclopedias. 
The frontispiece of this ‘Founder's 
Edition” is a portrait of Mr. Comp- 
ton, and there is a special preface 
which gives brief biographical data. 


Those who have been closely asso- 
ciated with Compton's Pictured En- 
cyclopedia and have watched its de- 
velopment since its first publication in 
1922 see in the pages of the encyclo- 
pedia itself the best evidence of Mr. 
Compton's vision, planning, and genu- 


ine interest in boys and girls. 


It is ten years since I first met Mr. 
Compton—nine years since I joined 
the editorial staff as library co-ordina- 
tor. Scarcely a week has passed during 
these nine years in which Mr. Comp- 
ton has not presented some plan or 
project with the inquiry, “Would this 
feature make the encyclopedia more 


useful to libraries?” With the same 
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objective interest he has stud- 
ied the requirements of schools 
and the needs of boys and 
girls who use the encyclopedia 
in their homes. 

Receptivity to new ideas, a 
good sense of humor, confidence in 
those to whom responsibility is dele- 
gated may not be the qualities which 
the average person would name first 
as most essential to an encyclopedist. 
Even without these qualities Mr. 
Compton would be a good publisher, 
but then working with him wouldn't 
be such fun. 


* *« * 


HE October issue of the Sub- 
$4 scription Books Bulletin devotes 

a page and a half to a compre- 
hensive review of Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia. All libraries subscribe 
to the Bulletin, and most librarians 
are already familiar with this latest 
review. Since it is always convenient 
to have extra copies of Subscription 
Books Committee evaluations at hand, 
we have reprinted the Compton re- 
view in booklet form. Librarians may 
have as many copies of this review as 
they need. 

L.J.L. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 


NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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BASIC ENGLISH 


Reference Shelf Vol. 17. No. 1. 
Johnsen 234p. $1.25 








Answers: Why and What 


Argues: Pro and Con 


Basic English is a readable compilation of authoritative arguments 
(27 experts) for and against Basic English. The authors of the system, 
Charles Kay Ogden and Ivor Armstrong Richards, present the case in 
their own words accompanied by the 850 wordlist that is Basic English. 

. I do not see why we should not try to spread our common language 

even more widely throughout the globe, and without seeking selfish 

advantage over any, possess ourselves of this invaluable amenity and 

birthright—Winston Churchill. 

... It [Basic English] at least springs from a living speech, and behind 
that speech are nearly 200 million men and women, many of them amus- 
ing and some of them wise.—Henry L. Mencken. 


Others, whose articles appear in the book, write so effectively in 
Sasic that it escapes the eye. 


Basic English affords profit, entertainment and a deeper understand- 
ing of the whole postwar problem. Three major sections, General Dis 
cussion, Discussion Favorable, Discussion Critical and a twenty-one-page 
bibliography present the entire picture. 




















N.B.—Basic English is No. 1, Vol. 17 of the Reference Shelf. 
Subscribe Now: 7 Books in 1944—$6.00 


Subscribers to this series of compilations of divergent arguments on 
current controversial questions will receive Basic English now. To be 
followed by: 


International Police Force (Mar) N.U.E.A. Question 
(announced in July) 


Representative American Speeches: 1943-1944 (Sept.) 


And three additional books whose publication dates and contents will be 
determined by tomorrow’s headlines. 


Order Reference Shelf Volume 17—7 Books—$6.00 


950 University Ave. THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY New York 52, N. Y. 
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BLAKISTON BOOKS 


Electronic Physics - HECTOR, LEIN & SCOUTEN 


The fundamentals of light and electricity are presented in this new book 
by means of modern electronic concepts. The electrical nature of atoms ot 
all elements is constantly used in the explanations of the subject. The book 
is clearly written with the due emphasis on essentials and on practical 
applications. Color is used in nearly all the illustrations—a feature of 
unusual value in clarifying and teaching the movement of currents. The 
book presents the whole subject from an entirely new approach and has 
been highly recommended for the modern library as a reference book for 
both students and lay readers interested in a clear, progressive and practical 
study of this up-to-date subject. 

(By L. Grant Hector, National Union Radio Corporation; Herbert S. Lein 
and Clifford E. Scouten, University of Buffalo) 289 Illus. 355 Pages. $3.75 
(1943) 


The “Particles” of Modern Physics - STRANATHAN 


This book will give the reader a good working knowledge of the essential 
fundamental concepts of modern physics. It is a thorough, well-balanced 
study of the subject. The experimental evidence for each concept is care- 
fully stressed making the book exceedingly interesting as well as instructive. 
(By J. D. Stranathan, University of Kansas) 218 Illus. 571 Pages. $4.00. 
(1942) 


THE HARVARD BOOKS ON ASTRONOMY 


Edited by HARLOW SHAPLEY and BART J. BOK 
Harvard College Observatory 


Galaxies Earth, Moon and Planets 
By Hartow Suaptey. 126 IIlus. By F. L. Wutppce. 140 Illus. 293 
229 Pages. $2.50 (1943) Pages. $2.50 (1941) 

Atoms, Stars and Nebulae The Milky Way 
3y Leo GorpperG and L. H. 3y Bart J. and Priscitia F. Bok. 
ALLER. 150 Illus. 323 Pages. $2.50 93 Illus. 204 Pages. $2.50 (1941) 
ose The Story of Variable Stars 

Between the Planets By Leon Campsett and L. Jac- 
sy F. G. Watson. 106 Illus. 222 cHIA. 82 Illus. 226 Pages. $2.50. 
Pages. $2.50 (1941) (1941) 





THE BLAKISTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Bradford 


IOLENT and sweeping hatred that forces 

one to condemn a whole nation draws a 
long second wind, patently enough, in wartime. 
However, it has never gathered overwhelming 
strength, largely because Man is still capable of 
retaining a certain residue of reason even when 
emotion blows hot. Bradford Smith's The Arms 
Are Fair rests on these two quite inseparable 
bases—an active five-year stay in Japan (1931- 
1936) and the conviction “that no country is 
without its men of good will who .. . if given 
a chance, will help pull the world together after 
the war.” 

Bradford Smith was born in North Adams, 
Massachusetts, May 13, 1909, son of William 
Wallis Smith and Josephine Anna (Cady) Smith 
and a descendant of Governor William Bradford 
of the Plymouth Colony. He had early and 
serious designs on the mysteries of professional 
chemistry. Explosions in his home laboratory 
failed to discourage him, and during his high 
school years he took a part-time job in a local 
hospital to get experience in a working labora- 
tory. When he was sixteen he was given, dur- 
ing the regular technician’s holiday, full charge 
of the laboratory and served also as an assistant 
in the operating room. 

But he was not, one may assume, anchored 
to the so-called pure sciences. For two years 
earlier he had begun to write poetry. He pol- 
ished off a few pieces and sounded out the tol- 
erance of a number of literary editors. Some of 
his verse turned up anonymously in the Poet's 
Corner of the Springfield Republican. He en- 
tered Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1926 and it was here, at the end of a few 
weeks’ effort that he found chemistry to be any- 
thing but trump, so far as he himself was con- 
cerned. He therefore went to Columbia, where 
the names of John Erskine and Mark Van Doren 
held a real attraction for him, and both, of course, 
became major influences in his literary progress. 
He was a member of Boar's Head, the under- 
graduate poetry society; won the Philolexian 
Prize in poetry; edited the college literary maga- 
zine; and was class salutatorian and member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. In 1930 he was graduated 
with honors, and he returned the year following 
for an M.A. in English literature. 

Meanwhile, on a trip to Europe, he had met 
Marion Collins of Merchantville, New Jersey. 
They were married in 1931 and left shortly for 
Japan, where he was to take a post at St. Paul's 
University, a professorship in English that had 
been offered him the year before. He revived 
the English language courses, directed the im- 
provement of the university grounds, and served 
as university librarian for a year. In 1935 he 
was offered a lectureship in English Language 
and Literature at the Imperial University, with 
which Lafcadio Hearn was associated at the turn 
of the century. He remained on the staff of 
both schools until 1936, when, in order to bring 
up in America the son, Alanson Bradford, who 
had been born in the East (1932), he returned 
to the States. With his family he sailed “the 
long way’’—through Shanghai, Hong Kong, Sing- 
apore, Greece, the Balkans. One of the most 
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exciting moments of the whole journey came at 
Penang. He stepped off the boat and saw on 
the dock, in the front row of a display of books 
set up by a native, a copy of the English edition 
of his novel To the Mountain—its publication in 
America had, until that moment, been completely 
unreal to him. 

On his return to New York he was appointed 
Instructor in English at Columbia and became 
one of the original group presenting the now 
weil known Humanities course. In 1940 he re 
signed from Columbia and went to Bennington 
College as a member of the Literature Division 
and he was also a lecturer at the 1940 summer 
session at St. Lawrence University. He went to 
work for the Office of Facts and Figures in 1942 
and since 1943 has been principal regional spe- 
cialist on Japan for the Office of War Informa 
tion. 

His recent tale of the Japanese soldier, Te 
Arms Are Fair, was preceded by three other 
books: the novel mentioned above and published 
here before his return from Japan, This Solid 
Flesh, and American Quest, the first two of 
which were a product, direct or indirect, of his 
stay in the Orient. 

B. ALSTERLUND 


But the images of men’s wits and knowledge 
remain in books, exempted from the wrong of 
time and capable of perpetual renovation. Neither 
are they fitly to be called images, because they 
generate still, and cast their seeds in the minds of 
others, provoking and causing infinite actions and 
opinions in succeeding ages. 

FRANCIS BACON 
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ag For the most effective PUBLICITY 
pag USE THREE DIMENSIONAL LETTERS 


As simple as a thumb tack. Announcements, signs, departments, features 
can be kept ever new with Mitten’s raised letters. Simply push the pins on 
a the white composition tile letters into your bulletin boards in the pattern you 
wish. Change copy and design often; the letters are made for lifetime wear. 
wea! Special Liprary CABINET #62—699 letters and figures in 3 sizes (34”, 1%", 
2”), plus your choice of 3 panels, red, green, blue, or nectarine. Shipping 
1 & weight 30#s. Price $27.75 F.O.B. Oakland. Smaller units from $6. Mitten’s 
letters are attracting attention daily in hundreds of Libraries, Churches, Gift 

fo | Shops and U.S.O. Clubs from coast to coast. For price range write: 


a. George W. Sanborn—435 Hanover Ave.—Oakland 6—California 














MeClurg’s completes its first 
one hundred years—1844 to 1944 


As America grew from youth to maturity, 
McClurg’s marched with the growth of 
the public library and the development of 


‘® 


education. 


Sharing the faith of librarians and educa- 


We have tors in the social, spiritual and cultural 


value of books, McClurg’s has striven to 


RBELIKVED make itself worthy of the long years of 


confidence placed in it. 


re Books for Now, looking forward to another century of 
achievement, McClurg’s wishes to express 
aa Century its gratitude to all those who make pos- 


sible the beginning of a new procession of 
years of library service. 


Ge A. G. MeGLURAG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO (11), ILLINOIS 























“HUNTTING BOUND” 


TWO WORDS OF GREAT SIGNIFICANCE 


That Stand for Thorough Workmanship—the Best of 
Materials—and Endurance 


In Our LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDING, You Have 
the Acme of Quality 


ARE YOUR BOOKS “HUNTTING BOUND”? 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUBLISHER—IN ANY BINDING 
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Vernon Quinn 


ERNON QUINN was born in Waldorf, 

Maryland, January 5, 1881, the daughter 
of Rev. William Thomas Quinn and Elisabeth 
(Peck) Quinn. She was brought up by an aunt 
and uncle in the mountain regions of Virginia— 
Radford—and she traces her present “extra- 
curricular” fondness for Irish folklore to the 
old “tinpedlar-man’’ who came regularly to the 
back door and who always had time to sit on 
the steps and tell her and her younger brother 
outlandish tales of “the little green men” and 
other frightful persons. She was taught by a 
governess until she was eleven, when she was 
whisked off to a school in Baltimore—a Protestant 
academy, but as rigidly maintained as a convent. 
Five years later she entered the University of 
Nashville, where, at the end of her freshman 
year, a complete lack of money forced her to 
take the very kind of job she had wanted from 
the time she was a youngster—a teaching job in 
a hillbilly log-cabin school on Cloyd’s Mountain, 
Virginia. Nothing, she says, could have drawn 
her back to college. And when she was ap- 
pointed to a city school in Dublin, Virginia, a 
year later, she withdrew entirely and went to 
New York. 

Her finances, by this time, had vastly improved. 
She took a few courses—language, botany, com- 
mercial—and was on the point of leaving the 
city when “the grinning little gods” pitched a 
job into her lap. It was with the Seckes Com- 
pany, which in that day had a staff of five, in- 
cluding two heads of firm and a shipping clerk, 
and took her on as secretary, manuscript clerk, 
editorial and publicity worker, and reader. Be- 
fore she accepted the job, a friend had bet her 
five pounds of good candy that she would not 
last two days. She fiercely made up her mind 
to stay the week out. “Thirty-six years, off and 
on” was the final count. 

During World War I, the YMCA sent her 
overseas as a canteen worker, i.e., to manage 
what was then called a recreation hut. She was 
stationed in Paris for many months, after moving 
about from one place to another in various parts 
of France. She afterward went on to Germany 
to join the Army of Occupation, where most of 
her two and a half years was spent on outpost 
duty, in small villages, with a machine-gun bat- 
talion, or on target ranges. The job of opening 
one of these huts (usually a large hall, some- 
times only a barn with a dirt floor) was largely 
a matter of throwing on a good deal of fresh, 
gay paint, putting up some colorful curtains, in- 
stalling a Delco, etc. Every night came a movie; 
a truck from headquarters in Coblenz brought 
a new film daily. Then there were dances, and 
she usually succeeded in rounding up about six 
American girls for five hundred soldiers. 

In the course of her travels through Europe 
and Africa she heard many an American tourist 
“Oh and Ah” at the sight of a bit of nice scen- 
ery, and she decided that as soon as she got back 
home she would write a book about the grandeur 
of America. (Whence Beautiful America, and 
after appropriate expeditions south and north, 
Beautiful Mexico and Beautiful Canada.) From 
the war period too came the idea behind her 
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first garden book, Seeds: Their Place in Life and 
Legend: from a little French village where she 
saw some unusual specimens and learned their 
legends. She has, moreover, written books on 
roots, leaves, geography, card games, and a num 
ber of other popular subjects. Under the pseu- 
donym of Capini Vequin (assumed to dissociate 
her lighter efforts from her more serious work) 
she wrote a book on palmistry and also com 
piled a little volume called The Ghosts of M) 
Friends: the sprightly spirits of my earthly 
friends as recorded for all time by their own 
hands. Her translations, from Spanish and 
French, include a half-dozen titles. In March 
1944 Stokes will bring out Picture Map Geog 
raphy of Canada and Alaska, Miss Quinn's latest 
addition to the Western Hemisphere series, es 
pecially written for the school-age child, but en 
joyed by many adults. 

Vernon Quinn lives in New York City and 
has an eleven-acre “experimental farm’ (OPA 
classification) in Dutchess County, where she is 
now involved in developing a new grain by the 
cross-breeding of several grasses. 


All the best experience of humanity, folded, 
saved, freighted to us here! Some of these tiny 
ships we call Old and New Testament, Homer, 
Eschylus, Plato, Juvenal, etc. Precious minims! 
I think, if we were forced to choose, rather than 
have you, and the likes of you, and what belongs 
to, and has grown of you, blotted out and gone, 
we could better afford, appalling as that would be, 
to lose all actual ships, this day fastened by wharf, 
or floating on wave, and see them, with all their 
cargoes, scuttled and sent to the bottom. 


—WaALT WHITMAN 
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Let’s All Grow 
VEGETABLES 


Grace Keen & Arthur Hutchins 


Ideas for the urbanite, hungry 
for garden-fresh vegetables. 
Simple how-to-do-it instruc- 
tions for growing your vita- 
mins in flower pots, window 
boxes, rug-size garden plots. 
Illustrations and diagrams. 
Ready April 1. Paper. $1.00 


Common Edible 
MUSHROOMS 


Clyde M. Christensen 
A guide for collecting 40 edi- 


ble kinds of mushrooms, with 
a section on The Foolproof 
Four and a chapter of deli- 
cious recipes for mushroom 
cookery. 83 illustrations, 18 
in color. $2.50 


On Your Own 


Samuel Graham & Earl O’Roke 


How to take care of yourself 
in wild country. “These 
packed pages make one grate- 
ful that so much is ready here 
for men who may find them- 
selves lost in an unfamiliar 
place.” N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Book Review. 52 illustrations, 


handbook size. $2.00 


Northern FISHES 


Samuel Eddy & Thaddeus Surber 


More than 150 fresh-water 
fishes described in detail— 
their environment, food, and 
habits. 93 illustrations, 9 in 
color. $4.00 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 





SCIENCE - AVIATION 
CHILD TRAINING 
3 Important Books 





BELOVED SCIENTIST: A Guid- 
ing Spirit of the Electrical Age. 


David O. Woodbury. 358p. $3.50 


Elihu Thompson’s memory lives not 
only because of many basic patents, but 
also because he was one of the world’s 
greatest teachers. His biography “be- 
comes a history of the birth and growth 
of the electrical industry . . . necessarily 
intertwined with the lives of Edison, 
Brush, Steinmetz, Westinghouse . 
with arc lights . . . electric railways .. . 
welding . . . new and bigger dynamos 

. wireless and the inevitable merger 
that created the General Electric Com- 
pany. ."—Herald Tribune (N.Y.) 
Weekly Book Review. 


THE HELICOPTERS ARE 
COMING. C. B. F. Macauley. 
$2.00 


The helicopter—the universal family 
car of the air. Housewives will fly to 
market, or a bridge date; commuters 
will cover 100 miles in less time than it 
takes to go twenty-five today. The book 
is a realistic discussion of costs, use 
and practicability by the former manag- 
ing editor of Aviation and editor of 
Air Tech. 


MODERN WAYS WITH 
CHILDREN. Dr. Elizabeth Hur- 
lock. 393p. $2.75 


A readable, nontechnical account of the 
latest scientific findings on child de- 
velopment and behavior, with illustra- 
tions and suggestions for putting them 
to practical use. Eating, sleeping, play- 
ing, habits, emotions and curiosity are 
discussed, as well as “problem behavior” 
and personality disorders. The author 
has five and seven year old daughters. 
She is in the psychology department of 
Columbia University. Recommended in 
Readers’ Choice of Best Books for 
February. 








WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


330 West 42 St. 


N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
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Books 
Children 
and Men 


By PauL HAzarp 
[Translated by Marguerite Mitchell | 


CONTENTS 


I. Men Have Always Oppressed 
Children 
Give Us Wings! 
Perrault’s Fairy Tales 
Fairies in Retreat 
Madame de Genlis 
Berquin 
John Newbery’s Bookshop 
In Germany 
What Are Good Books? 


II. Children Have Defended Them- 
selves 
Robinson Crusoe 
Gulliver's Travels 
Don Quixote 
The Children’s World Today 


Superiority of the North over 
the South 
The Southern Lack of Children’s Books 
The Nursery Rhymes of England 
Children’s Books in the United States 
Hans Christian Andersen 
Childhood North and South 


Ill. 


IV. National Traits 
The Italy of Yesterday 
France 


England 


V. The Soul of Man 
The World Republic of Children 
The Brothers Grimm 
Fairy Tales and Their Meaning 
Peter Pan 
The World in Children’s Eyes 
Heroes 


N O equally comprehensive analysis of the distinc- 
tive national traits of children's literature has been 
hitherto available.’" So wrote Alice M. Jordan in the 
Horn Book after reading the manuscript of Paul Haz- 
ard’s Books, Children and Men, which we are proud 
to announce as one of our publications for 1944. The 
book is unlike any other now existing in English. It 
is an essential and a rewarding book for all profes- 
sional workers with children’s books; and it is a 


stimulating, revealing and delightful volume for all 
others interested in Goat, in children, or both. 
Limited to 3000 copies 
Price $3.00 postpaid 


THE HORN BOOK 


264 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass. 





W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





{Eprror’s Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are o 
debate and comment. 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


The correspondence columns of the 
en to all our readers for 
The Editor is not responsible for 


Gracie Unmasks Himself 


To the Editor: 

Gracie’s piece was written (and overwritten) 
to provoke discussion. The results seem to me 
worth while. There is little to add; except that 
the letters printed in these columns have revealed 
quiet depths of humor and understanding among 
members of our profession. They have proved to 
my satisfaction, at least, that Sweetiepiety, regard- 
less of age, is a more universal attribute of li- 
brarianship than one would have suspected. 

I think the trouble may be that we too often 
conceal this from the public—thoughtlessly, or 
deliberately, or out of sheer indolence. Being a 
Sweetiepie demands constant effort, calls for dy- 
namic qualities. I wish we might prove to the 
public that even when a touch of Sourness crops 
out in us, it is only due to the stern effort we 
are making to continue being Sweet in the face of 
adversity—which is frequently the face of the 
Dear Public itself. 

One final word: To those who wrote to Gracie 
personally and in some heat, hoping, “my dar- 
ling,” that when she got to be 40 she'd find out 
that “youth and beauty isn't everything,’ I can 
only say this: Having got to be 40 long since, 
I have long since discovered that youth and beauty 
isn't everything. That is, physical youth and 
beauty. There's a youth and beauty of the spirit, 
though, that’s close to 99 and 44/100 per cent of 
everything. That’s what the Sweetiepie has; that's 
what I, in all arrogance, have been talking about 

THOMAS GILBERT BROWN, Editor 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 


A Request for Ideas 
To the Editor: 


What experiments have you in operation in 
your library which depend entirely or in part 
upon special equipment, machinery, or mechanical 
devices of any kind not previously in use in 
libraries? Since most manufacturing for the use 
of libraries is suspended for the duration, the 
Committee on Library Equipment and Appliances 
of the A.L.A. wishes a record of unusual mechani- 
cal equipment in use in libraries and of experi- 
ments under way in 1940 and 1941 before the 
freezing order went into effect. 


For example: 

The installation of 1.B.M. machines in Montclair for 
book charging and other routine operations was com 
pleted in February 1942. While this installation cannot 
be duplicated now, the test experience of several years 
of this first library installation will be available at the 
close of the war to any library wishing to reduce routines 
and to create new methods of measuring performance 
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The Toledo scale plan for counting by weight will 
have received new impetus by the adoption of the plan 
by the OPA for counting rationing coupons and by the 
accompanying improvements in the system. 

The manufacturers of the Potdevin label-pasting ma- 
chine now considered indispensable in many libraries, 
recently announced that this same machine, electrically 
run, will be in general use after the war. Was any 
library fortunate enough to secure one of these electric 
machines before the war? 


Most urgent of all, what ideas, definite or still 
unformed, are in the minds of inventive librarians 
which this committee could help to introduce to 
manufacturers or inventors for postwar promotion? 
The chairman of the committee will gratefully ap- 
preciate reports on experiments now being made, 
suggestions for changes in existing equipment, and 
problems which might well be included among 
the postwar designs being worked on in experi- 
mental laboratories all over the country. 


MARGUERITE E, PUTNAM, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Library Equipment 
and Appliances 
University of Washington Library 
Seattle, Washington 


Personality and Discipline 
To the Editor: 

As a comparatively ‘new’ librarian (1940 
vintage), faced with the problem of satisfying 
conditions for study and leisure reading within 
the same four walls, I have been weighing your 
recently published articles on discipline in the 
library. I take exception to one opinion. 

Emma Patterson seems to realize the “dual 
aspect of the librarian’s job,” but in trying to 
find a plausible solution to the problem, to my 
mind she buries her answer in a false wealth of 
sarcasm, to dismiss “with a nasty sneer’’ the in- 
fluence of the librarian’s personality on the prob- 
lem. 

Why does one librarian fail utterly with a 
group of pupils and another succeed with the 
same group, under the same conditions?, Would 
Miss Patterson say that the pupils had suddenly 
back-tracked to Behavior Row? Does a leopard 
change his spots? No. The only changed factor 
is the personality of the librarian. Therein I 
claim the answer to the question. 

It takes more than ‘“‘patience and loving kind- 
ness” to make up the personality of a successful 
librarian. She must be an intricate composite of 
innate qualities and acquired ways of dealing with 
youth. Out of such a hybrid personality comes the 
unconscious guiding influence of teacher over 
pupil. This I call discipline. 

Miss Patterson challenges the argument of 
personality treatment on the grounds of efficiency. 
Does it take more time for a librarian to instill 
in her pupils one mental attitude than another? 
The secret lies in her ability to create, at the 
onset, the mental attitude best suited to her par- 
ticular situation, thus losing no time needed later 
for clerical details. 

The manner of creating such an attitude is 
unique with the individual and the situation. 
One may suggest successful methods; the indi- 
vidual must adopt those best suited to her per- 
sonality. However, I think that there are a few 
cardinal rules which might aid all librarians on 

(Continued on page 498) 
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EVERYWHERE ARE ENJOYING 


MR. 
Wicker’s 
ar 
by DON ROSE 


“Mr. Rose writes with humor and a 
keen sense of suburban domesticity” 
—N.Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE BOOK REVIEW 


“You'll chuckle over this amusing 
book because in these homey pages 
you will somewhere find yourself” 

—CHARLES LEE, PHILA. RECORD 
“It is astonishingly up-to-date” 

—MEYER BERGER, N.Y. TIMES 

“Appealing and amusing reading for 
Thousands. ... It's up to the minute 
and very, very nice stuff” 

—DONALD GORDON, AM. NEWS OF BOOKS 
“A mice little book, amiable, unpre- 
tentious” —N.Y. SUN 
“Pungent and urbane, Don Rose com- 
ments with quiet charm on the life 
and times of the average man in these 
years of grace. This ts a delightfully 
shrewd and amusing book for those 
who love their Country and are not 
afraid to smile at the foibles of their 


countrymen” 
—LOWELL SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


RECOMMENDED BY THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
(Jan. '44) 
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RIDER BOOKS 


ARE TRAINING RADIO MEN 


In addition to use as texts in all branches of the 
armed service, Rider Radio Books are also found in 
literally hundreds of leading libraries, universities, 
and famous technical schools; to mention a few: 
Georgia Tech., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Northwestern 
Univ., Virginia Polytech., Manhattan College, M!T, 
Univ. of Delaware, Carnegie, Duke, Harvard, Syracuse 
and Univ. of Alabama. 


For two decades Rider Books have been the accepted 
authorities on the subjects they cover by professional 
radio servicemen. Rider Radio Books are practical text 
books — investigate their possibilities for you — today! 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT weak 


Accepted authority on subject 338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 

Gives principles of FM radio 138 pp.—$!.50 
SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 

Basic method of radio maintenance 

English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 

THE METER AT WORK 

An elementary text on meters 152 pp.—$!.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to wee, test and repair. . 243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical . 179 pp.—$2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

-alxo automatic tuning systems. ..... 143 pp.—$1.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study cn ‘‘Alternating Currents in 


Radio Receivers."" on “Resonance & Alignment,"" on “‘ Automatic 
Volume Control,”’ on “D-C Voltage Distribution."’ Hard bind‘nes 
90¢ each 

A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 
Faster than a slide rule 160 pp.—$7.50 


ALSO RIDER MANUALS—NOW IN XIII VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data on Kadio Receiv- 


ers— used by professional radio servicemen in all parts of the world 


Send Today for New Catalog 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, ine. 
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their initiation into service. I would formulate 
them thus: 
1. Beforehand, decide on the conditions required in 


your library to best achieve its purpose. 

2. With these convictions firmly planted in mind, 
walk into the room with your shoulders squared to the 
angle of authority and your demeanor bespeaking ease 
and co-operation, thus letting the pupils know, by 
very posture, that you expect no trouble but you're ready 
and able to handle all that might come your way 


youl 


3. Immediately and diplomatically let the pupils know 
just what is expected of them—what they can and cannot 
do in the library and why, the privileges they may shar 


if they comply with the rules and the withdrawal of 
privileges if they do not. 
4. See that the above ‘‘requests’’ are carried throug! 


by all pupils, every day. If you don’t respect your own 
word, why should others respect it? 
5. Set a good example yourself! When a pupil comes 
to you for help, speak and act quietly. If 
speak to someone over in the corner, don't 
the heads of all between. Either send a facial 
(not necessarily one of Miss _ Patterson's 
glances) or walk over and give the message personally 


To me, a noisy librarian with a quiet library is a paradox 

6. Above’ all, 
manner of 
them. 


you must 
shout ove 
message 


shriveling 


remember that your pupils will react to 
law and order to which 


the you accuston 


In brief, give serious thought to the organiza 
tion you want,.and need in your particular 1i- 
brary; decide how best to achieve it; and re 
member that the first step toward your goal is 
your first step inside the library door. 

ALICE C. CARBOY 
Central School 
Jeffersonville, New York 


By Robert Browning 


Editor: 

What happened to Mr. Browning's by-line in 
the quotation from “Rabbi Ben Ezra” which Bon 
nie Elliott of Clinton, New York, sent in—printed 
on page 462 of February number of the Bulletin 
There may be some “young’’ librarians (in spite 
of the discussion, I think there are a few) who 
are not familiar with Browning! 


To the 


Grace L. Topp 
Free Public Library 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 


Pacifist Literature 


Editor: 


In answer to Lt. Gartland’s article in the De 
cember issue, advocating “A Military Section in 
the Library,’ I should like to enter a vigorous 
protest. As long as libraries cater to the popu 
lar (but synthetic) demand for information re 
lated to war, we will inevitably have a war- 
minded woftld. Libraries are no more justified in 
developing an attitude which sponsors the evil 
of war than they aré in spreading propaganda in 
favor of slavery, witchcraft, astrology, or funda- 
mentalism. But instead of following the leader- 
ship of our great humanitarians, libraries have 
chosen to be dictated to by that part of the gov 
ernment which seeks to perpetuate the military 
system. If' someone says, “This is no time to 
bring up the subject of pacifism!” of us 
reply that it is impossible to bring it up too soon. 
Back in the peace years pacifism was popular and 
libraries di$Splayed books on the subject, but now 
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pacifism is taboo and the same books are rele- 
gated to out-of-the-way shelves where they are 
in little danger of being seen. 

if we want a decent peace, the time to start 
thinking about it and working for it is now, 
when some semblance of civilization remains, 
mot after all our armed forces have fought each 
other to such a point of mutual exhaustion that 
nothing is left except hate and bitterness and the 
desire for vengeance. If we want to avoid a 
World War III, we can’t wait till twenty-five 
years hence. World War III must be prevented 
now, while it is yet time. And next to the 
schools and the churches, both of which, un- 
happily, have for the most part betrayed pacifism, 
no institution is in a better position to lead the 
world to’a permanent peace than is the library. 
To accept this leadership, however, must entail 
criticism, even censorship, from the military. In 
fact a pacifist public library in a war-minded 
community would doubtless be forced to close 
its doors. That ought to mean to a liberal- 
minded librarian that as far as the military is 
concerned the theory and practice of militarism 
is infallible—because contrary opinions are not 
admitted. If a library can’t see fit to provide 
pacifist literature, it can at least refuse to spread 
the propaganda of militarism. Even a neutral 
position is preferable to sponsorship of the war 
method. 

I am listing the names and addresses of sev- 
eral organizations that are doing their utmost 
to bring about peace—not a peace that makes us 
a door mat, and not an imperialist peace that 
will make us detested by the lesser powers, but 
a peace based on such a degree of understanding 
that it will assure even the next century a warless 
world. After a hundred years of peace, no na- 
tion will be insane enough to re-adopt the way 
of violence. The organizations referred to are: 

The American Friends Service Committee 

20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation 

2929 Broadway, New York City 25 

The National Council for Prevention of War 

1013 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The Pacific Research Bureau 

1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


5 


Pennsylvania 

The War Resisters League 

2 Stone Street, New York City 4 

The Women's 
Freedom 

1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


International League for Peace and 


These organizations will be glad to furnish, 
upon request, literature concerning their own 
work and lists of books and pamphlets on all 
phases of pacifism. Once librarians have opened 
their eyes to points of view other than those 
desired by the war machine, they will soon ap- 
preciate the fact that wars are not inevitable 
and that wars, ofice started, need not continue 
to the bloody end. Further, if librarians would 
read Jeannette Rankin’s “Some Questions about 
Pearl Harbor’ (House of Representatives, Dec. 
8th, '42; copies available from the N.C.P.W.), 
and other literature dealing with the backgrounds 
of this. war, they would think twice before es- 
tablishing military sections in their institutions. 

HowarD F. McGaw 
Librarian and Secretary to the Director 
Civilian Public Service Camp No. 108 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
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Englsh Literature 


IN PICTURES, PROSE AND POETRY 





Literary 
Kngland 


Photographs by DAVID E. SCHERMAN 
Descriptive text by RICHARD WILCOX 
Preface by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 





famous English scenes . . . with the treas- 

ured passages which make them forever 
memorable. Canterbury Cathedral... Fleet 
Street... Daffodils at Ullswater...The 
Thirty-Nine Steps...and many more... as 
seen by two staff members of Lire magazine. A 
handsome volume, beautifully printed and 
bound. A Book-of-the-Month Club dividend. 


HERALD TRIBUNE BOOK REVIEW: 
“A book to serve as reminder of travel or as 
war-time substitute . . . assurance that English Ea 
literature is rooted firmly in English ground.” = 





F= large and beautiful photographs of 
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Your Readers Will Be Eager to Use ores 065 Gane 18 PASS. 
This New, Practical 


SPANISH-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-SPANISH 


ENGINEERS’ 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by Louis A. Robb 


Member of The American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and 
Vice-President of 
Ambursen Engineering Corp. 


A complete technical vocabulary of 
more than 44,000 current Spanish and 
American engineering terms, includ- 
ing many local equivalents in dialects 
used in the 18 Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries of South and Central America. 

Covers civil engineering terms used 
in plans, specifications, reports, con- 
tracts—many mechanical and electri- 
cal terms, expressions from geology, 
chemistry, and allied sciences. Of in- 
estimable value to architects, engi- 
neers, or contractors engaged in work- 
ing with Spanish-speaking people. 


423 Pages Flexible Covers $6.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 

















ING. The old order to which 
I belong is dead ... We have 
to build a new world... 
Something is shaping into a 
vision of the future...” says 
Prime Minister Jan Christiaan 
Smuts of the Union of South 
Africa. 


In this new world belongs inevitably 
a new and better time-plan a new 
calendar, which will simplify and ease 
our many activities. A perfected cal- 
endar will bring into our today and 
our future greater order, harmony, 
equity and stability. Don’t fail to read 


THE CALENDAR 
FOR EVERYBODY 
By Elisabeth Achelis 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19 


Cloth, $1.50 
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plete description of these books) 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. INC. 





Informational... Illuminating. . . 
Readable. Five significant and im- 
portant Spring books on World Af- 
fairs. Vital reading for American 
understanding of coming world prob- 


(Send for 1944 Spring announcement giving com- 


Contemporary Italy: tts intellectual 
and Moral Origins, by Count Carlo 
Sforza (3/1/44) $3.50 


The Americas and Tomorrow, 
by Virginia Prewett (3/16/44) $3.00 


Russia and the United States, 
by Pitirim A. Sorokin (2/18/44) $3.00 


india Against the Storm, by Post 
Wheeler (1/25/44) $3.50 


Searchlight on Peace Plans: 
Choose Your Road to World Govern- 
ment, by Edith Wynner and Georgia 
Lloyd (5/12/44) $5.00 


300 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 


HOW TO BECOME AN 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Bardine. FIFTH revised, —— edition. This 
book includes provisions of the entirely NEW NAT- 
URALIZATION LAW. Price 50c per copy. 
Illustrated. includes actual forms. Also 
numerous patriotic selections. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SS 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago | —=—=——_ 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


—ae O30 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. = 


MARINE PIPING 
HANDBOOK 


For Designers, Fitters, Operators 
By Edward P. Goehring 


An important library reference book for 

experienced workmen, or teachers. All types } 
of piping installations, large and small, up 
to the highest pressures are described. The 
most complicated, exacting specifications are 
analyzed and explained. Includes design 
charts, 69 tables (30 steam tables), instruc- 
tions for repairs and emergencies at sea. 


662 Pages 155 Illus. Glossary Index $5.00 


éD CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 


241 West 23rd St. New York t!, N.Y. 
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SAVE 25% 10 50% 


Select books from our FREE 
100-page catalog and Supple- 
mentary catalogs listing more 
than 50,000 titles. 


F, C. LONG, PROP. 





BECAUSE ... 


of a War Production Board order 
reducing the use of paper in print- 
ing and publishing, as high as 25% 
in some instances, Library Book 
Replacements are diminishing very 
rapidly. 

More and more the publishers are 
reporting titles out of stock for the 
duration. 


For that reason and in the best inter- 
ests of conservation we strongly urge 
Librarians to check their shelves 
immediately and have rebound those 
books that show signs of wear. 
We, of course, solicit your patron- 
age. 


WAGENVOORD & COMPANY 


Library Bookbinders Since 1902 
Lansing 2, Michigan 

















Your Readers 
Will Be Asking For 


PAN AMERICAN 


ECONOMICS 
By Paul R. Olson 
and C. Addison Hickman 


The first book to offer a comprehensive, 
integrated analysis of trade, investment 
and policy in Latin America. Presents 
a study of population, capital supply, 
resources, transportation facilities, and 
other phases of economic life. Informa- 
tion of this kind now being a pre- 
requisite to successful inter-American 
cooperation, you will undoubtedly have 
many requests for an authentic, reliable 
volume. PAN AMERICAN ECONOM- 
ICS is the one to recommend. Order it 
for your library today. 


479 Pages 40 Illustrations $4.50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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and edges. 
Cover and 
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strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
ble paper. Label and leather pull on one 
end. 


Write today for folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


APE X 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 
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A journal appealing to a broad 
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Federal—state—local administrators, 
researchers, consultants— 


Teachers and students in the social 
sciences and the professions— 


the war program— 


AAAA 


> 
» 
- Business executives cooperating in 
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Civie leaders whose scope of work 
affects or is influenced by the 
course and practice of public ad- 
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Indexed in the 
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NATIONAL DAMY COUNCK — CHIKAGO 6 NLLINOHS 


Latest illustrated catalog showing com 
plete list of new teaching and reference 
materials for nutrition education. Write 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, lll. 




















A new book on silhouette cutting 




















By Jean 


THE BRU 


A SHADY HOBBY 


Here is a hobby book you can recommend to 
amateur or advanced artist as the introduction to a 
fascinating pastime. A few simple rules and the 
inspiration of a multitude of the author’s own attrac- 
tive cuts show graphically just how the beginner 
can progress from simple leaves, flowers, birds, and 
butterflies to animals, profiles, greeting cards, and 
finaliy, full scenes and action pictures. An inex- 
pensive hobby, requiring few materials and tools. 


1103 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Frances Bennett 


$2.00 


CE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Just Published! 


KOSCIUSZKO 


in the 


American Revolution 


By MulecisLaus HAIMAN 


Published by 


PoLisH INSTITUTE oF ARTS AND 
ScIENCES IN AMERICA 


* Important New Research on the Famous Polish 
General and his relation to the Revolutionary 
War. 

* For Libraries, Teachers of history, and Biog- 
raphers. 





8vo. Eleven Illustrations 
Cloth Bound $3.00 


Pp. VII plus 198 
Price: 





Mr. Haiman’s ‘‘Kosciuszko in the American 
Revolution” . is an extremely satisfactory 
publication because of its excellent notes, bib 


liography of source material, and index. It is 
the kind of a book that eases the task of a 
librarian and is of great assistance to research 
workers. 


New York 
erome Irving Smith, Librarian and Curator 
~ 


MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF 


Mr. Haiman has presented us a very com- 
plete history, based on the original sources, of 
the work of the Polish Engineer, Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, an officer of the American 
Army during the Revolution. It was high time 
for such a work and the present production 
demands careful consideration. 

Dr. Clarence A. Manning, Columbia University 


as 


It is well that a record of the achievements 
of characters like Kosciuszko should be made 
available for posterity and for students of 
American History. Great pains have obviously 
been taken by Mr. Haiman to document every 
reference made to his subject and the complete 
bibliography and index round out a work which 
we are proud to add to our collection. 

N.Y. GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
Arthur S. Maynard, Editor 
N.Y. G. & B. Record 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


HERALD SQUARE PRESS, Inc. 


233 SPRING ST., NEW YORK 13 





Orner Powtsnu INstirure Tires: 


1. Coke Formation Process and Physico-Chemi- 
cal Properties of Coals, by W. Swietoslawski. 
$3.50 

2. The Crusade of Varna, by O. Halecki. $2.50 

3. The Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies 


of Aeschylus, by A. 
Polish Bulletin, published quarterly, $4 per year 


Turyn. $3.00 





























While America 
Slept 


By D. F. 
Fleming 





A Contemporary Analysis 
of World Events 
From the Fall of France 
to Pearl Harbor 


History’s most crucial period 
is recorded in this book, one 
of the most unusual to emerge 
from World War II. 

Written by the professor of 
Relations at 
Vanderbilt University and 
widely respected radio for- 


International 


eign affairs commentator, this 


analysis is incisive, dispas- 


sionate. 

In its crystal-clear perspective 
lies a thrilling experience of 
re-living with opened eyes 19 
unprecedented months — and 
a better understanding of the 
momentous events ahead. 


$2 


Special Paper Edition $1 
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Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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HELEN GIRVAN 


N outstanding writer for the juniors, all of AUTHOR OF 

Helen Girvan’s books have that distinctive ‘i 

uality of “a complete change of scene and hi h 
pecamese An happening — something exciting T e W ite 
and different” (Savannah News) which de- 
lights and charms her readers. THE WHITE 
TULIP is a story of an English girl who was 
kidnapped and set adrift on the shores of 
Holland in the time of Frans Hals when Prince 
Frederik Hendrik of Orange was leading the 
Dutch to fight against the Spanish tyranny. 
Illustrated by Gertrude Howe, $2.00 
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LEON W. DEAN 


Author of Green Mountain Boy: setx warner 


| pe DEAN is a Vermonter from way back, 
and like all true Vermonters, is an historian 
by avocation. That’s one of the reasons why his 
biographies of Stark of the North Country and 
Old Wolf: The Story of Israel Putnam have 
been so highly praised. 

Illustrated by Charles Child, $2.00 


L.A.WADSWORTH 


Author of Mystery at White Moccasins 


L. A. WADSWORTH is the Number One mystery story writer for boys 
and girls The N. Y. Herald Tribune Books said, “A succession of 
teen-age mysteries so good they set a peg to pull to in this sort of 
writing.” MYSTERY AT WHITE MOCCASINS is written with the 
same fine feeling for character and suspense. $2.00 


FARRAR & RINEHART 
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Public Relations Can Be Positive 
By Paul Howard * 
HE term ‘Public Relations’ has been A good public relations man really likes 


used to cover a multitude of activities 
and a multitude of repressions. Many times 
librarians have done things because they were 
good public relations or they have not done 
other things because they were bad. Such 
decisions have often been made on the basis 
of individual reactions or prejudices without 
really examining the matter thoroughly or 
objectively, so that sometimes the things we 
do are bad public relations, while other more 
pleasant things left undone would have been 
good. 

Public relations can be examined objec- 
tively and distinguished from other semi- 
related activities in the fields of publicity and 
finance to present a clearer picture of what 
is desirable and undesirable in all of them. 
Public relations work has one major objec- 
tive—the creation of public good will. Its 
purpose is not to gain funds or any other 
material advantage. If it is prostituted to 
such purposes, there is likely to be a boom- 
erang effect destroying the good will already 
established. On the other hand, public rela- 
tions policies must govern activities in all 
such fields because the existence of the li- 
brary itself depends upon public good will. 

Public good will depends upon several 
factors such as mutual identity, common in- 
terests, admiration, and respect. In addition 
to these factors, a librarian trying to gain 
public good will must consider his own atti- 
tude toward the public, his pride in his li- 
brary and his profession, his objectivity, and 
his sense of humor. 


* Librarian, Gary, Indiana, Public Library, 
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people and wants to be liked by them in 
turn, but, above all, he is proud of the insti- 
tution and the profession he represents. He 
knows that he cannot gain the admiration 
and respect of the public through continuous 
apologies or begging. 

Libraries cannot afford to beg for the 
recognition they feel they deserve. They can- 
not afford to beg for funds to do work that 
our civilization must have done if it survives 
— work which no other institution can do so 
well as the library. We must sell ourselves 
and our services in the full knowledge that 
the library returns to the community value 
for value, plus a more than reasonable profit 
on its investment. 

A first step in public relations for any li- 
brary is to develop a pride in the library and 
in the profession as a whole—not because of 
the sacrifices made for it, but because of the 
achievements of the profession itself. We 
must sell our successes. American library 
service is the one cultural endeavor in which 
the world acknowledges American leader- 
ship. It is one of the truest expressions of 
our democracy. The library is the one place 
where the individual citizen is king, where 
he makes his own decisions, selects his own 
materials, and determines for himself the di- 
rection of his own investigations. 


We can be proud of such an institution 
and of the profession which has developed 
it. Our patrons and fellow citizens can share 
that pride with us, and in this common satis- 
faction we can establish the basis of a sound 
public relations program. 
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There are many interests which libraries 
have in common with the people of a com- 
munity, and all of these may be used to build 
up that community of interests which is es- 
sential to public good will. Some of these 
have been exploited by libraries to good 
effect. In general, relations with schools and 
churches have been developed with some 
skill, relations with women’s clubs are excel- 
lent, and it is recognized by these groups that 
library objectives have much in common with 
their own objectives. However, there are 
other numerous groups in the community 
with whom we have a great deal in common 
and to whom we can be of even greater 
service. Some of these groups have been 
approached tentatively, but on the whole in- 
effectively. And most of them are hardly 
aware that they have interests in common 
with the library. 


Libraries and Labor 


In a growing number of cities, libraries 
have begun work with labor organizations, 
but in most unions, libraries are still under 
suspicion of being in the uplift business 
rather than having a common interest with 
the rank and file of labor in seeking a little 
fairer, better world for all of us. Greater 
progress can be made, and libraries gain 
greater good will from this large segment of 
the public. 


Very few libraries have done much to 
establish relations with fraternal organiza- 
tions, yet nearly every lodge and its auxiliary 
has a statement of objectives to which the 
library can subscribe and which bears a close 
relation to things the library would like to 
do in the community. The same thing jis true 
of service organizations. Libraries need only 
to demonstrate to the members that there are 
mutual interests, that the library is trying to 
do its share, and is willing to coordinate its 
resources in a mutual effort to reach a com- 
mon goal. 


Social service workers form a group which 
has many interests in common with both 
schools and libraries, and in a broad sense, 
librarians are often social service workers 
themselves. Not only can libraries build good 
will by identifying the interests held in com- 
mon with social workers, but they can learn 
much about their community and its needs 
for library service. 

Libraries can easily identify themselves 
with the interests of commercial organiza- 
tions such as Chambers of Commerce and 
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trade associations by finding out what those 
interests are and locating library materials 
which promote them. For example: in its 
postwar planning, a Chamber of Commerce 
may be interested in a ‘‘work-pile” project ; 
the library should be able to turn up litera- 
ture on the current movement and also any 
material describing similar plans in the past. 
The library should know what is happening 
in the community and be able to define its 
own related interests. It should present them 
to the proper persons in a friendly, helpful 
fashion, indicating its ability and willingness 
to further such interests. 

In approaching such organizations, and 
others not mentioned, there must be a real 
demonstration of interest and of the library's 
ability to do something, a demonstration that 
the library has been at work on the problem 
and can help in supplying the answers. Ac- 
tion will be more convincing than words. A 
summary of the information available about 
an organization’s program will be more valu- 
able from the public relations standpoint 
than many interviews. Public relations is not 
all glad-handing. 

The foregoing observations are not in- 
tended to minimize the importance of library 
work with individuals. This is still the back- 
bone of both public relations and of library 
service, and organizations are, in the final 
analysis, channels for reaching the individual 
citizen. 


The respect in which the public holds a 
library, and the admiration it has for the 
library's achievements have a great deal to 
do with the degree of good will which the 
library attains. A public relations program 
must always strive for both. Unless these 
attitudes are established, there will be little 
benefit derived from establishing a commun- 
ity of interests with any group. This respect 
and admiration will be dependent not only 
upon the things a library does, but also upon 
the public’s evaluation of those things it 
knows about. The library’s job, then, is to 
see that people are informed about library 
achievements which are apt to arouse respect 
and admiration. It is also the library's job to 
see that a proper evaluation is placed upon 
these achievements. 


In this connection, a defeatist type of pub- 
licity is definitely bad public relations. Sto- 
ries emphasizing how poorly the city is sup- 
porting the library should give way to stories 
stressing the wonderful work the library is 
doing and how valuable it is to the city. 
Emphasis upon the fact that the staff is 
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underpaid is of doubtful value in building 
good will. Again, in this connection, the 
publicity which has placed more emphasis 
upon one-third of a nation without library 
service than upon two-thirds of a nation re- 
ceiving service is not likely to establish re- 
spect and admiration nor to build good will 
for the library movement. We should sell 
our successes. 

If a library is successful in determining 
the interests which it has in common with 
other agencies in the community, if it is able 
to demonstrate that its efforts in support of 
these interests are effective enough to arouse 
admiration, it can be sure of much good will. 
However, it can go even farther. By show- 
ing that the library advances basic ideals of 
democratic peoples, such as tolerance, equal- 
ity of opportunity, the four freedoms, etc., 
it can gain a measure of sympathy which 
leads towards an acceptance of mutual iden- 
tity on the part of the public. An example 
of this is the reaction to the Detroit Public 
Library's booklist on racial tolerance, ‘The 
Events of the Week of June 20th.” This 
leaflet not only indicated that the library 
could furnish pertinent material upon a prob- 
lem of extreme importance, but established 
a definite stand on the issue in which all the 
democratic elements could concur. 

This statement placed the library in a posi- 
tion with which the entire city could identify 
itself. The example can be used effectively 
by most libraries as a guide to effective pub- 
lic eas work if the following points are 
observed: 1, the library took a positive stand 
upon a basic principle of democracy, 2, it 
took this stand at an opportune time, 3, it 
presented a Clear statement of its reasoning, 
4, it presented a course of action and indi- 
cated the library's part in that action. 


Res ponsibilit y 


The responsibility for such a program as 
that outlined naturally falls upon the chief 
administrative officer, but the actual opera- 
tions cannot be separated from the regular 
operations of the library, so that every em- 
ployee from page to librarian does some pub- 
lic relations work and increases or destroys 
public good will. It is highly improbable 
that all library employees will have either a 
good sénse of public relations or skill in 
public relations techniques. For this reason, 
instruction in public relations is needed for 
the entire staff, and most libraries can derive 
a great deal of benefit from a public relations 
counsel. It is as logical for a library to em- 
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ploy a public relations counsel to plan and 
organize its public relations as it is for a 
college to employ a librarian to plan and 
organize its library. 

Although this article has been written 
from the viewpoint of the medium-sized 
public library, it has sought to discuss those 
elemental aspects of public relations which 
are present in every situation. These factors 
apply to every type and size of library and . 
should be considered in every library situ- 
ation. They may be applied to a public re- 
lations program on the national level as well 
as in the local library. 

Applying these principles to the national 
picture, it becomes fairly simple to draw up 
the basic lines upon which a public relations 
program for the library profession should be 
worked out. 

The library associations should list in detail the 
accomplishments of the library profession. 


They should embark upon an indoctrination cam- 
paign to establish a higher degree of profes- 
sional pride among their members. 


They should determine which national organiza- 
tions have informational, educational, and recre- 
ational programs. 


These programs should be analyzed thoroughly to 
determine all the possibilities for library co- 
operation. 

The officers and leaders of each organization should 
be informed by a series of memoranda and in- 
terviews of the common interests discovered and 
of the valuable assistance libraries can render. 


Policies and methods of working together should 
be worked out in detail by joint efforts of li- 
brary associations and other organizations. 


Librarians should be informed of these mutual 
needs and “‘sold’”’ upon the idea of working with 
all these groups. 


The library associations should embark upon an 
extensive and subtle publicity campaign to in- 
form the American public of the great value of 
library service, of its essential nature in a mod- 
ern democracy, and of its brilliant achievements 
in helping establish an American culture. 

Such a program would call for an almost 
complete change in attitude toward public 
relations. It would necessitate an elimination 
of emphasis upon the negative portrayal of 
how poor we are, how abused the one-third 
of the population without libraries, how 
shamefully treated the underpaid librarians, 
and how badly library use is declining be- 
cause of the war. Instead, such a program 
would emphasize the greater truths: what a 
great job we are doing with what we have, 
how fortunate are the people with adequate 
library service, and how helpful the library 
is in supplying the information which every 
American must have to round out his intel- 
lectual and cultural life. 
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More Marys, Less Marthas 


By Ella V. Aldrich * 


Nos built an ark by the side of the 

road; for centuries others have cried in 
the wilderness or from housetops. Survival 
of some sort was the pay-off in each case. 
In the matter of certain fields of public rela- 
tions for libraries, I am having no more 
success in convincing my colleagues than did 
Mr. Noah or any of his counterparts. 


It is a deep conviction that the survival of 
the American Public Library will depend 
upon the effectiveness of its public relations, 
and the smaller the library the more loud!y 
the death knell tollssor the deeper the sut 
grows. The field of public relations I cefer 
to is that involved in a program of service to 
organized groups, to business, and to govern- 
ment stimulated by activity outside the li- 
brary. Thus far in our history those three 
have been largely the stepchildren of library 
service and are therefore, in the final analy- 
sis, partly responsible for most of the ills 
which beset the public library, whether mu- 
nicipal, county, or regional. There are some 
notable exceptions to the contrary—libraries 
which serve these three adequately or in con- 
siderable measure, with the result that they 
have more nearly sufficient funds than have 
their sister institutions. 

What every public library needs, we all 
agree, is sufficient funds. In order to obtain 
such funds, those who hold the purse strings 
must be convinced in a personal way of the 
importance of the library, of the importance 
and value to them individually and voca- 
tionally. The approach should be direct, by 
developing a planned program of service to 
business, to organized groups, and to gov- 
ernment, be it local, state, or any other in 
the area. 


For too many years the pattern has been 
to approach the purse-holders through the 
women and children in their families, but it 
has resulted in the idea that ‘“‘libraries are 
nice for women and children” where that 
policy is pursued. It is not a living, vital 
necessity in the lives and work of men. This 
statement will bring a storm of protest from 
some quarters, but it is true. “I have seen 
their faces” from New Jersey to California 


* Assistant Professor of County and Regional Libraries, 
of Books and Libraries; and Readers’ Adviser, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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and from British Columbia to Florida, 
thanks to an A.L.A. Fellowship. The pat- 
tern must be broken. For dozens of years 
the first step after establishment has been to 
develop children’s work. The story hour 
must be held at all costs! How many li- 
braries employ a public relations specialist 
before they do a children’s librarian? Or 
before a school library specialist? It is 
sound to “get them while they are young,” 
but unsound to turn them loose when they 
get to be our lawmakers, our molders of 
government, and our absentee landowners! 
Why not begin at the other end? It might 
accomplish both. The children will come to 
the library anyway. Much of the work with 
women could be directed toward very prof- 
itable public relations and the inconsequen- 
tial part of it curtailed. 


The Old Pattern 


The deterrent is the old pattern! Tradi- 
tion in policy and in routines and ill-placed 
values rob those very libraries of the privi- 
lege of having more and better children’s 
work, children’s rooms, and children’s li- 
brarians who are really good, by beginning 
at the wrong end. Never let it be said, 
however, that the suggestions in this article 
exclude children’s work; rather do they 
make for more not less—in the long run. 

The old pattern is obviously the easiest 
to follow for three reasons: librarians fre- 
quently follow in the footsteps of their 
predecessors who are tied to unnecessary 
routines and traditions; library school grad- 
uates have had courses in children’s litera- 
ture, in storytelling, and in book selection 
for school libraries; and the field of public 
relations as here advocated is relatively un- 
explored. The first two make it possible to 
see and to read about what others are doing 
in much the same old ways. As far as train- 
ing is concerned, library schools offer little 
in effective publicity—which is not a re- 
quired course—and nothing in public rela- 
tions, chiefly because they are too busy turn- 
ing out technicians and _ statisticians and 
because the few librarians who know these 
fields are busy doing them (and not writing 
about their techniques—there isn’t even such 
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a subject heading as Public Relations in the 
indexes to library literature). 

By service to organized groups is not 
meant the occasional book talk to a service 
club or any other group and then losing con- 
tact with its members for a year or two, but 
to serve that club in essential ways regularly 
to help to promote its program of service or 
activity. For instance, the Home Demonstra- 
tion Club is an excellent and a largely un- 
touched group from the viewpoint of this 
discussion. The Home Demonstration Agent 
first must be convinced, then the initial con- 
tact with the club through a vital talk ac- 
companied by a few pertinent books and 
pamphlets should launch a program of in- 
teresting and helpful cooperation for both. 
Having the club meet at the library for 
simple instruction in its use, with a display 
of government and experiment station pub- 
lications on hand, is a further link in the 
chain. Such a collection will have been se- 
lected under the guidance of the Home 
Demonstration Agent. As the program de- 
velops through the years, displays of mate- 
rials at the meetings of the club should be 
accompanied by annotated booklists. Agri- 
cultural Extension is one of the most power- 
fully organized bodies in the United States. 
The county or regional libraries which serve 
them well and gain their support are indeed 
wise. 

Another example of service to organized 
groups is service to forum or discussion 
groups. “When two or three are gathered 
together’”’ the library should be there in a 
more vital capacity than as a listener. A very 
high-powered exhibit of books should be 
prominently displayed at the place of meet- 
ing as well as in the library. Effective post- 
ers do their part. An annotated booklist 
resulting from the cooperative effort of the 
forum leader and the librarian is an indis- 
pensable for distribution and should be re- 
printed in the newspapers. We could all 
paraphrase the famous commercial slogan: 
“And Coca Cola Was There.” This service 
can be rendered in great cities and in the 
smallest rural areas. All organized groups 
can be served in like manner. An up-to-date 
card file of organizations listing their off- 
cers, the time and place of meeting, and the 
gist Of activities is a tool upon which all 
group service revolves. 

About service to schools — actually, no 
public library is justified in considering this 
service a first function unless the schools pay 
for the service they get as schools, or unless 
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the library of the area so stipulates. The 
libraries are legion which have begun “in a 
small way” to serve the schools because they 
had no libraries and finally realized that such 
service not only hindered the development 
of school libraries but starved certain adult 
services through greater and greater demands 
upon personnel and funds. Of course, the 
children are children of taxpayers, and as 
such should be served at the library as any 
other individuals, unless the schools are will- 
ing to pay for specialized service requiring 
otherwise unnecessary expenditures by the 
library for school library specialists and for 
collections of books for supplying classroom 
collections. 


Service to Business 


How serve business? Any effective service 
to business must be founded upon a business 
survey. Such a survey is an important part 
of the general survey made of the area be- 
fore establishment. If not, it should cer- 
tainly be made as soon after as possible. 
This offers the initial contacts with workers, 
with businessmen and with government ofh- 
cials. The fundamental tools of service to 
these groups are periodicals (including trade 
and industrial magazines if your area needs 
them), pamphlets, special indexes and serv- 
ices, current business books, directories, many 
government publications, and other related 
materials. Much analyzing of such publica- 
tions, especially books, for reference use by 
librarians and by the public is invaluable. 
Time spent in educating business people in 
the use of the library is casting bread upon 
the waters. This could even extend to the 
classes in secretarial schools. 


A program of service can be initiated re- 
gardless of the size of the library or of the 
staff. The time spent preparing story hours 
or in selecting classroom collections or pre- 
paring a book review for a woman who 
should have reviewed the book herself could 
be spent more profitably in making business 
contacts. A few books on the art of bill 
collecting will delight the credit manager of 
a large firm or the owner of a small store. 
New material on window displays and deco- 
ration will be bait to many. There are in- 
numerable ways to dovetail publicity and 
public relations. 


Another phase of public relations univer- 
sally needed and disgracefully neglected by 
librarians and library schools is that of suc- 
cessful campaigning for funds from legisla- 
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tive bodies and governing authorities. We 
don't speak their language, we know nothing 
of library laws or the legal possibilities of 
our age (we, the masses of librarians) ; and 
the art of effective lobbying is something 
we leave to big business. And, finally, libra- 
ries do not employ public relations assistants 
to organize and to promote such activities. 

The pattern here advocated works out very 
logically. Working with organizations gives 
a librarian assurance in speaking before 
groups; business contacts develop another 
language and are the channels of convinc- 
ing proof to businessmen of the value of 
the library; contact with government ofh- 
cials paves the way for future campaigns for 
funds and lays a foundation of understand- 
ing of such affairs for the librarian. Does it 
not seem highly possible that funds will be 
more likely to result through a deeper under- 
standing of the library's needs through actual 
experience? Then the pay-off! A charming 
children’s room, a fine children’s librarian, a 
staff of school specialists all find their place 
in a budget provided by those to whom the 


library is important—more nearly adequate 
financing from the usual sources plus funds 
for school service. Survival, in other words. 

These remarks are made primarily to the 
average and small American public libraries. 
These things can be accomplished by under- 
staffed, poorly financed libraries. The other 
way hasn’t worked; why not try this? How? 
By throwing overboard the unnecessary rou- 
tines which have been your millstones and 
your hobbleskirts. Duplication also is often 
appalling. Cases in point: use a duplicate 
invoice for the accession record instead of 
the dear book; cancel the sending date with 
a pencil on the location file in a county li- 
brary instead of stamping the return date. 
How do I know? I have tested both. Serve 
business, government, and organized groups. 
It may take months and years to develop the 
program, depending upon the size of every- 
thing involved, with a calendar of very care- 
fully planned activities, to weave it all into 
the pattern of your service; but you remem- 
ber Rome, don’t you? And I'll stake a lot 
on the pay-off. 








States and its territories. 


of other social and cultural agencies. 


central library. 


use of these services. 


recording and evaluating services. 








PUBLIC RELATIONS AND SERVICE 


it Be: be successful, public relations must be closely integrated with library services, 
the postwar public relations program must be based upon the plans for post- 
war services. The following excerpt, from Post-War Standards for Public Libraries, 
prepared by the Committee on Post-War Planning of the American Library Associ- 
ation under the chairmanship of Carleton B. Joeckel, will provide ample scope for 
planning an extensive public relations program. 


General Standards of Library Service 


("Standard” is here interpreted to mean the minimum level that the 
public library giving acceptable service will reach.) 


Public library service should be free and universally available in the United 
It is an obligation of the public library to integrate its services with the work 


In the larger municipal libraries and in county and regional libraries, service 
should be brought close to the homes of the people through systems of branches, 
mobile units, and other agencies of communication and transportation. Provision 
should be made for the organized flow of reference and reading aid questions, 
inter-loan requests and other services among branches, extension agencies, and the 


In evaluating the library as an institution of democracy, all types of service 
require careful measurement. To use circulation as the only measure of library 
service is unsound. The information and guidance functions are equally important. 

Effective public library service requires a program of public relations and read- 
ing stimulation which makes the public aware of library services and encourages the 


Library service should not be stereotyped in form or pattern but should be 
focused upon the varying problems of particular communities and changing times. 
Experimentation should be encouraged, both in kinds of service and in methods of 


Age distribution and the educational levels of the population served will affect 
the standards of library performance from community to community. 
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Publicity Wonderland 


WHICH WAY, PUBLIC LIBRARY PUBLICISTS? 
By Miriam E. McNally * 


OULD you tell me, please, which 
way I ought to go from here?” 
asked Alice. 

“That depends a good deal on where you 
want to get to,” said the Cat. 

That the Cat was on the beam even if 
Alice wasn’t is the idea of at least two edu- 
cators who used this little conversation to 
introduce discussions of educational program 
planning. Why not apply the Cat’s absurd 
profundity to library publicity? Surely an 
objective, a goal, a definite idea of where we 
want to get to, is not too much to expect of 
publicity for public libraries. 

Before we go too far into this matter of 
where we want to get to, however, it might 
be well to note that, matter-of-factly speak- 
ing, library publicity is actually not a Won- 
derland where various popular notions cry 
“Eat me!’’ and strange and unaccountable 
things happen for no apparent reason. Li- 
brary publicity is a field in which success, 
at least over the long pull, can be attributed 
to the practical application of certain proven 
and demonstrable principles. 

Let us also pause long enough to add one 
more to the myriad definitions of publicity 
and its distinction from public relations. 
This definition and this distinction were 
clearly drawn by a public relations expert, 
Albert H. Rosenthal, then regional personnel 
director of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, at a public relations meeting of the 
Denver Public Library Staff, in November 





1941. His graphic formula has won many 
followers: “Efficient service’’ plus “‘deter- 
mining the public’s needs,” plus “informing 
the public of services offered,” plus “cour- 
tesy,”” over the denominator of a “‘service 
concept,’” equals “good public relations.” 
— 
uDlic of 
Sica + pRtemning + Servcee Coury 
Oe atl oh te (Publicity) __.__ Public 
‘Service Concept ~~ Relations 


It it obvious that if we accept this defini- 
tion of good public relations we are going to 
get to quite a different place from where we 





* Director of Public Relations and Library Publications, 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library. 
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will if we use the term ‘public relations” 
as a euphonious synonym for “publicity,” or 
the term publicity as an earthy version of 
public relations. 

The graphic definition has the advantage 
of showing the exact relationship of pub- 
licity (informing the public of services 
offered) to the other aspects of public rela- 
tions. It further makes exceptionally clear 
the fact that all components of good public 
relations, including publicity, are directly 
determined by the service concept of the 
institution or organization concerned, Since 
these relationships are already generally sup- 
ported by progressive public relations prac- 
tice in business, industry, and government,’ 
it seems logical to accept them at least long 
enough to discover where our definition- 
formula will lead us. 


Informing the Public 


If publicity is defined as “informing the 
public of services offered,” then a public 
library publicist must be a staff member part 
or all of whose job is to inform the com- 
munity of the services offered by the public 
library. There remains only the what, why, 
how, when—the press releases, posters, 
window displays, radio programs, direct 
mail, bulletin boards. But that for- 
bidding phrase “‘service concept” is right 
there under our own bailiwick, “publicity’’! 

The service concept determines the kind 
and direction of our publicity, so let’s hold 
up that sparkling feature story we were just 
preparing on the origin of the self-charging 
system, and figure this out. 

“Service concept” refers both to the con- 
cept of service of our own library in our 
own community, and to the philosophy of 
American public library service in its en- 
tirety . . . ‘the best reading for the largest 
number at the least cost.” 


But let’s see what else there is in the 
literature that will supplement. In the Code 
of Ethics for Librarians, adopted by the 

‘ See especially: Woolpert, Elton D. 
Relations. Chicago. International City Managers’ Asso- 


ciation, 1940; Wright, Milton. Public Relations for 
Business. New York, Whittlesey House, 1939. 


Municipal Publi 
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A.L.A. Council, December 1938, Section 
IV, Article 20, we find that: “Librarians 
should recognize librarianship as an educa- 
tional profession.” 


How Educational Are We? 


It might be well to discover exactly how 
educational we are. Perhaps we could be 
at least adult educational. How much? 
Enough to adult-educate ourselves, for ex- 
ample? Enough to find out precisely what 
adult education agencies—scores and hun- 
dreds of them—mean by “adult education’’ 
(always providing they themselves know ) ? 
Enough to acquaint ourselves with their 
leaders and their literature? Enough to learn 
how they are organized, individually and 
collectively? Enough to help formulate a 
valid and vital concept of the function of 
reading in the educational process ? 

Well, we do know, as Miriam Tompkins 
states in The Role of the Library in Adult 
Education, edited by Louis R. Wilson: ‘The 
library's responsibility . . . to cooperate with 
other adult education agencies is clearly 
indicated.” 

We are certainly clear on this point. The 
only question is, how much cooperation? 
Enough to give other agencies bibliographies 
when they ask for them, or enough to work 
with them on boards, committees, and proj- 
ects? Enough to help organize community 
councils that will seek and find cooperative 
solutions of community educational prob- 
lems? Enough to help discover and to meet 
unfilled educational needs ? 


Cooperative Thinking Needed 


By now some of us may begin to feel 
that we are not wise enough to answer all 
these questions solo. What seems to be 
needed is some cooperative thinking, deci- 
sion, and action on the part of everybody 
in our own library and of everybody in the 
profession—'‘democratic participation” in 
group action, proving that “the American 
public library is an active agent of our 
democracy.” 

Certainly we wholeheartedly agree that 
we believe in democracy, or at least in the 
American form of representative govern- 
ment. It is rarely that any of us are pricked 
by doubts as to how much we believe in 
democracy. Enough, for example, to practice 
it vigorously in our own profession? Enough 
to root out every vestige of Fascism and 
dictatorship in the organization and function 
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In our 


of public library administration ? 
professional associations ? 

Do we really find it self-evident that ‘all 
men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, and that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness?’ Is economic security a cause 
or an effect of freedom of the mind for all 
people? What is liberty to people who 
cannot read or write? What is the liberty 
of the American way to those who cannot 
vote? Has the public library a service con- 
cept for these people ? 

By now some may have answered these 
questions of our service concept to their 
entire satisfaction. Others may feel that the 
matter is indeed baffling. Let the latter take 
heart, however, for they are in good com- 
pany, the company of those who have writ- 
ten, said, thought, or echoed Ralph A. Beals 
and Leon Brody in The Literature of Adult 
Education: ‘The scope and function of the 
American public library are matters of dis- 
pute, even among librarians.’ 

Assuredly it will be better in the long run 
both for us and for our institutions if we 
decide what we think about these matters 
than if we don’t decide or don’t think. The 
editor of a great modern newspaper has 
pointed out that the people of our time 
suffer not so much from rash decisions as 
from no decisions at all. By the law of 
averages, he says, decisions and opinions are 
bound to be right at least part of the time, 
but “atrophy is by nature total.” 


At best there may be something we can 
do about the situation. It is possible that 
your organization has a whole series of 
service policies which you can help correlate 
into a vital and dynamic service concept. 
It may be that my organization has a progres- 
sive and well thought-out service program 
which needs only to be set down on paper 
or put on the radio. It may be that some- 
body else’s library has in practice a well 
developed and unusual service concept which 
only needs reinterpretation in strategic quar- 
ters, at home or abroad. In any of these or 
other cases, we need not sit idly by. 

But some kind of service concept we and 
our libraries certainly must have, and only 
if it is adequate can we expect our publicity 
to be so. The more we are able to sharpen 
our thinking in the matter, the less our pub- 
licity will suffer from fuzzy edges and from 
costly unproductive effort. Our finest and 
most stupendous publicity ideas must ever be 
weighed against the words of a sage, who 
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once remarked that publicizing something 
when you are not quite sure what it is, is 
the best way yet devised for getting an insti- 
tution or a profession into a hole. 

' Now that the matter of our service con- 
cept has been considered, we can turn to the 
business at hand-—PuBLICITY. 


The Care and Feeding 
of Publicists 


From our graphic definition it is apparent 
that the person who handles the publicity 
in any public library is in a strategic posi- 
tion. His work and his ability determine 
how much the people of a given community 
know of the services their library has to 
offer, as well as the caliber, accuracy, and 
effectiveness of that information. The pub- 
licist’s importance is doubly emphasized by 
the fact that his position makes him (or 
ought to) a line officer in the library's ad- 
ministration, a key figure in its over-all 
public relations program. 

It is for this reason that chief librarians 
universally recognize the importance of 
having their publicity capably directed. It 
is for this reason also that they feel so 
strongly that informing the public of serv- 
ices offered is fully as important as offering 
the services. They find good authority for 
this in Thomas Gray, who cautioned them 
(roughly speaking) against wasting their 
sweetness on the desert air. 

So chief librarians in city, state, and town 
libraries throughout the land are perhaps 
beginning to ponder critically the perennial 
assumption that our profession cannot afford 
to train or employ publicists of professional 
caliber because of our depleted budgets. 
Why not conclude instead that our budgets 
are depleted because of our lack of a long- 
range public relations program which ac- 
cepts good publicity as an integral part of 
public library service? It is just possible that 
objective evidence supports the validity of 
the second, rather than the first conclusion. 

There are only two known methods of 
recruiting and training these publicity para- 
gons on whom so much of the library's effec- 
tiveness in its community depends. The 
first is.to grow them in the library profes- 
sion and give them specialized training and 
experience in various types of publicity, 
public relations, newspaper, or editorial 
work, The second is to grow them in the 
publicity, newspaper, editorial, publishing, 
or advertising fields, recruiting them for 
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librarianship, and giving them specialized 
training and experience in library work and 
public library administration. 


The opinion has frequently been men- 
tioned to me, in confidence, that publicists 
recruited to librarianship are more effective 
in their work than librarians recruited to 
publicize libraries. It seems wise to with- 
hold judgment, however, until objective 
data can be gathered. There are instances 
to prove that both methods have been highly 
successful (Dr. Alvin Johnson notwithstand- 
ing) and that each has its own distinctive 
advantages. 

If it should prove that publicists turned 
librarian have a slight edge on the vice- 
versa, the reasons may not be too difficult to 
trace. They may lie in the qualifications of 
the persons in question and in the earnest- 
ness with which they address themselves to 
learning and mastering the various impor- 
tant aspects of publicity work. 

One authority, writing on “You and Your 
Public,” says: “Most publicists have a back- 
ground of newspaper, magazine, or advertis- 
ing work. But they may come from almost 
any walk of life. Principal qualifications 
are: an alert mind; a friendly interest in 
other people and their problems; sufficient 
driving energy to make thorough studies, 
develop plans, and follow them through; 
ability to express yourself; and an urge 
sincerely and honestly to serve the media, 
such as mewspapers and their readers, as 
well as the interests you publicize.” * 


Basic Techniques 


Granted the necessary qualifications, the 
next step is for the librarian-aspirant-publi- 
cist to acquire thorough understanding and 
mastery of basic publicity techniques. In 
this as in any other field, technical compe- 
tence is attained only by hard work intelli- 
gently undertaken. Librarians could profit- 
ably shun the illusion that because they 
want to be publicists they can do so by 
gently suffering “a sea-change into some- 
thing new and strange.” 

The techniques of publicity are fully as 
complex as those of librarianship. The 
media of publicity have traditions as rever- 
end as those of our own profession. For 
example, typography is an art so venerable 
that its development since 1440 has been 
responsible, according to informed quarters, 





2 Burnett, Verne. You and Your Public. New York: 


Harper, 1943. p. 130-31. 
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for the existence of modern libraries. The 
press in this country has a past as honorable 
and a leadership almost as distinguished as 
does librarianship. Radio, while a medium 
of comparatively recent emergence, has a 
complex industrial organization, highly dis- 
tinctive and well developed techniques, 
and a well formulated program for public 
service. 


Working Knowledge 


Library publicists need a down-to-earth 
working knowledge of the techniques of all 
of these media, and of the complexities of 
their modern organization and operation. 
Only through such knowledge can they 
achieve that reconciliation of the interests 
of the media and the interests of libraries 
which is the absolute basis of good library 
publicity. 

Respect for the media served is funda- 
mental to the successful mastery of the neces- 
sary techniques. Frequently neglected in its 
application to this situation is one of the 
most famous aphorisms with which our 
learned shelves are bursting: ‘‘Experience is 
the best teacher.” 

There is no substitute for a little news- 
paper experience in learning not only how 
to type up copy, but also the aims of the 
peripatetic reporter and the hard-bitten city 
editor, the special problems under which 
they labor. There is nothing like even a 
few weeks as a cub reporter to impress one 
with the importance of a profession which 
constantly deals not only with what Gracie 
Grimour calls the vagaries of a wayward 
public, but also with the axe of ever recur- 
ring deadlines poised above its collective 
neck. 

If we are in earnest about the matter of 
competent library publicists, there seems no 
logical reason why actual experience in 
newspaper work, book-selling, advertising, 
publishing, printing (especially typography, 
design, and layout), radio, window-dressing 
or what have you, could not be arranged as 
a matter of course for the aspiring publicist 
who does not already have it. Library 
schools or libraries progressive enough to 
schedule for their students or staff members 
actual experience in various types of library 
work are also progressive enough to arrange 
for them needed experience, or a reasonable 
facsimile thereof, in other fields. 

Some actual experience, via part-time em- 
ployment, field work, or any other reason- 
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able means, in the actual goings-on of sell- 
ing, advertising, or the various publicity 
media, could thus be made to serve a triple 
purpose. It could accelerate the acquisition 
of technical competence in publicity through 
practical training under people who are pro- 
fessionals in their fields and who really 
know the ropes. It could also tend to pro- 
vide a wholesome double-action respect and 
understanding both for publicity media and 
for the people whom the media (and, by 
the way, the public library) serve. 

It is against reason that we should be 
indefinitely preoccupied with learning to 
use publicity tools which we should master 
as a part of our apprenticeship and then 
wield to serve the larger aims of the library 
service concept. It is not enough that we 
dream up a piece of copy that strikes the 
city editor in a vulnerable mood, and that 
we know when and how to make it strike. 
It is not enough that we can create displays 
that dazzle the passer-by like aurora borealis, 
not enough that we can shake up a radio 
program that pulls listeners like a magnet. 
These how-to-do-its are the taken-for-grant- 
eds of every competent publicist, the tools 
of the craft which he is supposed to know 
how to use with a knowledge so sure that 
it is automatic—not absorbing. 


Result to the Library 


What matters to library publicity is what 
the story says that floors the city editor, and 
with how much vision, interest, and accuracy 
it says it. What matters about the display 
is what it does to the passer-by after it gets 
his attention. What matters about the radio 
program is not only that it pulls listeners, 
but that it also pulls those listeners down to 
the library. © 

There are then, two prerequisites of the 
ability to vitalize every part of library pub- 
licity with the service concept of the library. 
The first is the ability to crystallize and 
clarify that service concept sufficiently to 
make it the dynamic of every publicity ven- 
ture, large or small. The second is enough 
technical competence in publicity so that 
technical considerations will not be a primary 
concern but can be wielded and directed 
to contribute to the larger purposes of li- 
brary service. Such competence includes the 
ability to visualize the goals of library serv- 
ice in concrete, human, everyday terms. But 
the goals must be uppermost, and they must 
be sufficiently clear in the publicist’s own 
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mind to enable him to give them practical 
application in every phase of his work. 
Only when these prerequisites have been 
successfully accomplished can the publicist 
address himself to the broader long-range 
aspects of publicity such as planning, organi- 
zation, correlation, and evaluation. Upon 
his effectiveness in these broader fields, as 
well as his success in day-to-day projects, 
depends his ultimate usefulness to his own 
institution and to the profession at large. 


Which Way? 


Does it take a major prophet to foresee 
that the next two years will be among the 
most momentous in America’s history, that 
in the next five years the future course of 
our profession may be irrevocably deter- 
mined, either by decision or default ? 

What will it take to convince us that 
public libraries are the ultimate strongholds 
of the kind of freedom for which we fight 
and die abroad, and forget and forego at 
home? Can we help reconstruct a world 
abroad out of the tools of chaos at home? 


Selected Indirect References 


Publicists, can we speak with a clear strong 
voice out of Babel? 

These are a few of the questions calling 
for decision on the big question, “Which 
Way?” One thing is certain, and that is 
that nobody else is going to answer for us. 

When we find the answer to the question 
“Which way, public library publicists?” or 
“Which way, public libraries ?”” we shall have 
to work it out first within ourselves, in our 
own libraries, and in our own communities. 
In the cities, on Main Street, and in the 
grass roots. When we have done that, the 
collective impact of our individual decisions 
will make itself felt in the farthest reaches 
of the land. Or at the ends of the earth, 
if you like it better that way. 

As Charles Horton Cooley put it in Life 
and the Student: ‘The sort of imagination 
that brings success is one that sees a distant 
summit, a general route to it, and just where 
to put your feet for the next ten steps.” 

Is not this sort of imagination a vital, 
irresistible force in this, the world’s most 
dynamic and creative profession ? 

You tell me. Like Alice, I'm just asking 
for information. 


W hich Might Possibly Have 


Some Bearing on Public Library Publicity 


BERKSON, I. B. Education Faces the Future; An 
Appraisal of Contemporary Movements in Edu- 
cation. New York, Harper, 1943. 

A competent discussion by one of the educators for 
whom we librarians, as educational leaders, are point- 
ing the way. 


JENISON, MADGE. The Sunwise Turn. New York, 
Dutton, 1923. 
What ho! Is it that a bookseller could be putting 
ideas about librarianship into our heads? 


RESTON, JAMES B. Prelude to 
York, Knopf, 1942. 

A highly intelligent newsman tells off the muddle- 
heads, the do-nothings, the fence-sitters, and the me- 
firsters, but plenty. He wasn’t kidding when he said 
the two people to whom his book is dedicated really 
“understood the American dream."’ 


Victory. New 


ROBINSON, JAMES Harvey. The Humanizing of 
Knowledge. New York, Doran, 1923. 


Chapters VI and VII are a classic statement of the 
still unsolved problem of humanizing and democratiz- 
ing education in general and scientific knowledge in 
particular. 


ROURKE, CONSTANCE. The Roots of American 
Culture. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 

It might be well to consider among ourselves just 
what is this culture we are interchanging so freely 
with all the sundry quarters of the globe. Publicists 
with time on their hands can profitably devise ways 
of making the theses of this book meaningful to adults 
of formal education Grade 8.4 (the U. S. median). 
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WILSON, EvERETT B. Getting Things Done in 
Business. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1942. 
Hard-headed business methods for avoiding the 
causes of the mental sit down that prevents getting 
things done in business—or anywhere else. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex: LIBRIS 
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Wish they'd cut out the publicity— 
someone has borrowed home 
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How Librarians Can Use Public Relations 


Burnett * 


By Verne 


i library folks expect any critical fireworks 

on this page, they might as well relax. 
I have a profound liking for librarians and 
libraries. My library experience has been 
confined to a job in a big college library 
years ago and, ever since then, to a steady 
use of library services. 

The only thing I really have to offer, 
therefore, is some experience in public rela- 
tions. The techniques of public relations have 
been applied successfully to almost every 
field of human activity. It seems to me they 
might be of some help to libraries, too. 


Your Publics 


One of the first steps to take in a public 
relations program is to find out—expertly, 
accurately, fearlessly —- what your publics 
think of you and want of you. You have 
several publics. There is the endless proces- 
sion of men, women, and children who come 
to borrow books to take home or to refer to 
on your premises. 

Your own staff is an important public. 
Even if it is small, its training and its feel- 
ings about the library management have 
great bearing on your organization’s impact 
on the outside world. 

Another public is the group which pro- 
vides the money to run the library. It may 
be the city fathers, the regents of a univer- 
sity, some endowment fund, or someone or 
something else. 


There are many others who make up your 
publics: the folks in your immediate neigh- 
borhood; the persons or organizations who 
supply you with goods or services. Every 
letter, every phone call, every interview in- 
volves public relations. 


Public Opinion Survey 


If you can get a reasonably accurate pic- 
ture of your publics’ feelings and thoughts 
about you and your library, you then have a 
map showing the reefs and shoals and deep 
channels—for charting your course in human 
relationships. To find out what your cus- 
; * Author of You and Your Public; Harper, 1943; 
Vice President of Public Relations, General Foods Cor- 


poration, and public relations adviser of civic, war relief, 
and business organizations. 
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tomers—those who use your books—really 
think about your organization and service, 
you need to make a thorough study. 

One of the first requirements of a public 
opinion survey is to determine a small group 
which represents a fairly accurate cross sec- 
tion of the whole group. How many of your 
customers are men; women; children? What 
are their approximate ages? From what 
neighborhoods do they come? What are their 
main interests? 


Once you have such a sample cross sec- 
tion worked out, arrangements should be 
made for interviews. It is best to use an 
interview specialist for this work—someone 
not connected with the library. A trained 
interviewer knows how to gain quickly the 
confidence of the person to be interviewed 
and to get him to pour forth his opinions. 


Reports on several dozen such interviews 
should be written down and studied care- 
fully. Sometimes the findings are so clear 
that further survey work may not be needed. 
You may find, for example, that most of 
your customers feel that the selection of new 
books “misses the market.” Or perhaps they 
feel you are absolutely on the right track. 


Im portant Details 


A majority may report that it does not get 
a friendly enough reception—or perhaps the 
situation is excellent. In any case, you should 
find the details which result in favorable or 
unfavorable attitudes. The customers may be 
irritated by numerous minor factors which 
could be corrected—for example, the lights 
or drafts. 


I am sure that librarians like to be of 
maximum service in the community. They 
may find, through survey work, that certain 
changes in methods will greatly increase the 
public’s use of the services the library has 
available. 

If a few dozen interviews do not provide 
a clear picture of what is in your customers’ 
minds, a larger sample should be covered. 
Requiring no traveling expense other than 
shoe leather or car or bus fare, a local survey 
can be made inexpensively. Personal inter- 

(Continued on page 518) 
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No Tripe Wanted 


By Clifford J. Laube * 


HE great bane of library publicity is the 

reporting of activities that are merely 
routine. Next to the colleges and secondary 
schools, it seems to me that public libraries 
are the most addicted to this fault. 

It stands to reason in times like these, 
when international news is pressing from all 
sides for priority, that libraries can assert 
only such claim to newspaper space as is 
warranted by the significance of their entér- 
prises as viewed in the whole perspective of 
what is happening in the world. 

Routine annual reports, ordinary budget 
items, minor elections or appointments, un- 
important gifts, the usual run of lectures and 
exhibits—these do not constitute news in the 
metropolitan sense, since they do not differ 
from the customary activities of all libraries. 


Fair Com petition 


It is only when a library has something 
more than ordinarily or merely locally sig- 
nificant to offer that it can hope to compete 
against news from a thousand other quarters 
for space in the limited columns of metro- 
politan journals. Editors are quick to sense 
news values and they will give adequate 
attention to any library project or library 
achievement which rises above routine, blazes 
a new trail, or points a promising path to li- 
braries in other communities. How the story 
is transmitted to the newspaper is only sec- 
ondarily important, except that it must of 
course be told as soon as it happens and not 
(as frequently is the case) when it is a week 
or more old. 

Librarians should feel free, if and when 
they have stories to tell the public which have 
genuine news distinction, to inform metro- 
politan editors by letter, phone, or wire, as 
the instancy of the situation may warrant. 
Editors will have no difficulty in assigning 
competent local correspondents, or even staff 
men, to handle stories and develop them as 
circumstances and the news factors suggest. 
But a plague on public libraries which take 
up the valuable time of hard-driven news 
editors with reports of trivial matters! 

The publicity director who does not know 
how to sift the important from the unimpor- 


ee Day Telegraph Editor, New York Times. 
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tant, or to distinguish the divertingly differ- 
ent from the dull, not only fails to serve his 
institution; he actually does it a disservice. 
By habitually sending out releases which do 
not rate notice, he tends to fritter away 
chances that an occasional newsworthy item 
might have in the normal course of news 
servicing. He impoverishes the prestige of 
his news source. 


News Potential 


An editor, being human, will tend to esti- 
mate the news-potential of a library or simi- 
lar organization by the general run of its 
news releases. If, over a considerable period, 
nine-tenths of the material he receives from 
such an institution turns out to be what 
newspapermen somewhat indecorously term 
“tripe,” the possibly more appetizing one- 
tenth may also meet with rejection by a 
reflex-impulse in the general direction of the 
wastebasket. Thus the good suffers along 
with the bad. 


Contrariwise, the institution which limits 
its announcements to those occasions when it 
has material worthy of metropolitan atten- 
tion will store up a cumulative respect at the 
key points of editorial appraisal—a reserve 
which can be drawn upon to mutual advan- 
tage. Editors instinctively afford audience to 
agencies which carefully cultivate their claim 
to it. 


Sim pl e Criterion 


The simple criterion should always be: 
Has this library something to tell the public 
which will interest a wide range of readers? 
If the answer is honestly in the affirmative, 
contact the editor at once by hook or crook, 
and leave it to him to arrange adequate cov- 
erage—reportorial, pictorial, or both, as the 
case may require. 

A few additional pointers: 


Avoid pleas for special consideration. Edi- 
tors are allergic to such appeals. Deadlines 
and space limitations are inexorable. Deci- 
sions have to be made accordingly. To try to 
circumvent them only sets up a psychological 
resistance. The arbiters of what will appear 
in tomorrow's newspaper are as immune to 
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cajolery as they are to intimidation. Let your 
news releases ride upon their own merits. 
Give editors ample notice of important 
forthcoming events, such as conventions, 
dedications, or other special programs featur- 
ing widely known speakers. This permits 
newspapers to avail themselves of advance 
texts of principal addresses and to arrange 
for adequate pictorial and other coverage. 


Cut It Short 


Bear in mind that a story which before the 
war might have been worth 500 words in a 
metropolitan daily is today worth only 250 
words, perhaps even less. The supply of 
newsprint has been curtailed drastically. 
Keep your releases as terse and factual as 
possible. Avoid all editorializing. If the 
story necessarily contains comment, be sure 
that sources are given. 

Date your releases carefully and take pains 
to indicate whether they are for morning or 
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(Continued from page 516) 
views are preferable to mailed question- 
naires, but the latter method might have to 
be used to save expense. 

You may think your own staff could get 
the true opinions of your customers. But 
that is a risky procedure. Most people have 
a kindly streak. If they do have a criticism 
they will gladly tell it to an impartial 
stranger, but not, as a rule, to the library 
employee. 

There are well developed methods for 
getting the frank opinions of your own staff. 
Here again, the trained outsider needs to be 
called in. The costs are surprisingly mod- 
erate and the results—well, they are invari- 
ably of great value, not only to the workers 
and the management, but also to the whole 
activity and the public. 

To learn what your financial backers think 
is obviously important. To a large extent 
their thinking is based on the evidence 
you produce—showing increasingly valuable 
services to the community. 

Once you know the candid opinions of 
your publics, you have much of the material 
to frame a public relations program. You 
will find some of your public is misinformed 
—or uninformed. As soon as you get the 
exact nature of the misinformation or lack 
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afternoon publication. The term ‘For Im- 
mediate Release,” so frequently found on 
slipshod publicity copy, is meaningless, espe- 
cially on out-of-town releases. What gripes 
editors is to receive mail-copy in which the 
time element is essential and then to find no 
point of reference to the time factor what- 
soever. Don’t expect even the keenest edi- 
tors to be gifted with clairvoyancy. 

Steer clear of superlatives and ‘‘firsts.”’ It 
is easy for a library to assert that its project 
is the first to be undertaken in a particular 
field. The proof of the pioneering is not so 
easy. Some scholarly person’ may write in 
and offer evidence to show that the Chaldean 
librarians launched an identical program 
circa 2000 B.C. and reported it duly in the 
Cuneiform Chronicle. 

One final observation: Occasionally it 
happens that even a good library story is 
crowded out of the paper by pressure of 
more important news. In such exceptional 
cases, take the disappointment with good 
grace, and trust to better luck next time. 





USE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


of information, you can intelligently start a 
corrective procedure—through news stories, 
signs, printed leaflets, or word of mouth ex- 
planations. 


Good Morals and Good 


Manners 


As soon as you learn of specific irritants, 
you can often correct them easily. 

After all, public relations is primarily 
good morals and good manners. There stil! 
are folks who think of public relations as 
press agentry. More and more it is becom- 
ing understood that public relations is what 
you are, and do, and say, in relation to other 
human beings. 

Publicity, which includes advertising, leaf- 
lets, stories in newspapers, speeches at meet- 
ings or over the radio, etc., provides part of 
the machinery for filling in gaps in the pub- 
lic’s knowledge and for correcting misunder- 
standings. 

But for a well rounded program of public 
relations for a library or any other activity, 
you need to explore your publics’ mind; re- 
move unnecessary irritants; increase or im- 
prove services which are wanted ; and finally, 
make sure your publics have an adequate and 
true understanding and appreciation of the 
service you render. 
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Display Your Wares 


By Matilde Kelly * 


HERE is an old Chinese proverb which 

says ““One seeing is worth a thousand 
hearings.” Today modern advertising spe- 
cialists agree that because the human mind 
is more apt to think in terms of images than 
of words, well designed displays can be more 
successful in attracting attention and creating 
a demand than any other form of advertis- 
ing. But competition for public attention is 
keen and the successful display must have a 
definite personality and an individuality that 
boldly challenges attention. The mere plac- 
ing of objects, whether rare stamps, airplane 
models, or books, in a window or showcase 
is not display. Display is information, dis- 
play is entertainment, display is drama. 

Librarians, as a group, have not distin- 
guished themselves in the field of display. 
An honest appraisal of our efforts would 
certainly include the words feeble, dull, 
mediocre. And why? Planning and arrang- 
ing displays does require a certain flair, a 
certain amount of imagination, a certain abil- 
ity for adaptation, but surely as a profession 
we are not lacking in these qualities. Our 
weakness is more basic: we have not taken 
display work seriously enough nor given it 
the earnest attention it deserves, we have not 
bothered to learn the technical processes 
which it demands, we have not attempted to 
keep abreast of the developments in the 
commercial field. In a word, library display 
policy is ingrown. While we have made 
progress in other methods of attracting pub- 
lic attention, our displays are still being de- 
signed under conditions and with techniques 
that have changed little from those of half 
a century ago. 

Display work is a craft and demands cer- 
tain skills, some of which involve natural 
abilities, some of which must be learned 
through formal training and some of which 
develop with practice. No book alone can 
teach display work although there are cer- 
tain books which are valuable guides.t This 
article aims to do little more than furnish a 
brief outline of the techniques of display 
work as applied to library needs. 


* Chief Publicity Assistant, Chicago, Illinois, Public 
Library. 
1 Wilson Library Bulletin. 


17:732. May 1943. 
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Basically there are three stages in the de- 
velopment of a display: (1) planning the 
display, (2) selecting and preparing the ma- 
terials used in the display, and (3) arrang- 
ing the display. 


Planning the Display 


Planning the display begins weeks before 
the display comes into being. It has its in- 
ception in the maintenance of a well organ- 
ized display calendar in which all the vari- 
ous types of public relations carried on by a 
library are coordinated and tentatively out- 
lined in advance. Displays are too often sub- 
jected to the sort of haphazard planning in 
which someone's idea for a poster dictates 
the theme of a display instead of being the 
result of a carefully considered plan in which 
every subject in the library's book collection 
is given a fair share of attention. 

The most successful displays are those 
built around definite, dominating themes. 
Displays captioned ‘'Timely Books,” ‘‘Books 
of the Hour,” etc., are as a rule ineffectual 
simply because few people are interested in 
generalities. An appeal that is specific and 
keyed to current or seasonal interests stands 
a good chance of intriguing the imagination 
and arousing interest. 


Selection and Preparation of 
Materials 


The second stage in developing the dis- 
play is the selection and preparation of ma- 
terials used in the display. The first step is 
choosing the books. Although library dis- 
plays are most frequently designed to pro- 
mote the circulation of books, they may, of 
course, be used to dramatize library services, 
to publicize library reports, to further edu- 
cational pursuits, to achieve prestige or to 
foster good will by cooperating with other 
organizations. Although the aims of a dis- 
play may differ, the techniques used in de- 
veloping them are essentially the same. 

Since the most successful display is one 
built around a dominating theme, naturally 
all the books in the display should be 
chosen so that they focus the attention of 
the spectator on one subject. This in no way 
limits a wide inclusion of books, since any 
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theme may have many facets, for example, 
“Americans in Seven Wars’ may include 
histories of our military and naval exploits, 
biographies of famous soldiers and sailors, 
and historical novels. 

In the eyes of the public, books chosen 
for inclusion in a display appear to have the 
library's special approval. A careful selec- 
tion is imperative. This is especially true in 
the fields of technology and sociology where 
a few dated books can damn the whole dis- 
play in the eyes of those familiar with the 
subject. Any display gains in richness and 
appeal when all phases of the subject are 
shown, but it is definitely essential to include 
all sides when a controversial subject is being 
featured. When wisely chosen, books in a 
display constitute a sort of informal reader's 
advisory service and as much care can profit- 
ably be expended in their selection as in the 
preparation of a reading course. 

Next comes the preparation of the deco- 
rative element in the display. It is this deco- 
rative element which is responsible in a large 
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degree for the amount of initial attention 
which a display will receive. It provides the 
setting, creates the atmosphere, and gives 
cohesion and emphasis to the display. 
it should suggest the theme of a display at 
a glance and so intrigue the observer through 
the allure of color and the ingenuity of pre- 
sentation that his first casual glance is deep- 
ened and intensified. 


It is at this point that the average library 
display bogs down. Good theme, good selec- 
tion of books, but poor execution. Probably 
one reason for this is that the average dis- 
play assistant is not familiar with the wide 
variety of aids to display—small tools, pa- 
pers, paints, cut-out letters, gadgets of one 
sort or another—which can give a profes- 
sional touch to even the simplest of dis- 
plays. Few of these aids are expensive, 

2 Classified telephone directories even in smaller cities 
will yield the names of display firms, many of whom will 
send out catalogs upon request. The Display World, a 
monthly yy published a Roky Signs of the Times 
Publishing Company, besides a prolific source of 


ideas for displays, serves as a catalog for up-to-date dis 
play materials. 


A window display designed by Matilde Kelly incorporates a number of the techniques 
mentioned: the use of display elevations, cut-out letters, and three-dimensicnal techniques. 
The background is parti-colored, using the red and blue of the Chinese flag. Photographs 
are taken from issues of Life, October 20, 1941, November 24, 1941, October 25, 1943; 
Fortune, October 1943; National Geographic, September 1942, also has usable photographs. 
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A bulletin board display designed by Matilde Kelly. The panels may be secured from the 
Chinese News Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, at a cost of 50 cents for 4 


panels 10” x 31" and 3 posters 17” x 22". 


Background of the board is blue “‘Corro-buff” 
described in this month's “Display for the Month.” 


The pictograph is cut from poster 


board and given a three-dimensional effect by fastening it to the background on a cork. 


indeed they are cheap as balanced against 
the amount of time that can be frittered 
away on an indifferent poster. 

Actually the library's devotion to the poster 
per se is evidence of how far we have lagged 
behind developments in the commercial dis- 
play field. The poster, as the focal point of 
a display, has almost disappeared. More in- 
triguing methods, variations of the original 
poster form, if you will, are now used to 
ensnare the public interest. Only a few of 
these methods can be mentioned here but 
the opportunity to observe and learn from 
the work of experienced display men exists 
almost everywhere today. 

One of the simplest variations of the poster 
form is the presentation of a slogan or mes- 
sage by combining well designed letters with 
an abstract design or pictorial symbol. Good 
hand lettering is difficult, poor lettering is 
inexcusable, but the various types of inex- 
pensive cut-out letters on the market today 
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eliminate this hazard.* Abstract designs and 
pictorial symbols are far more striking in 
their stark simplicity than elaborate and de- 
tailed drawing and take little skill to pro- 
duce. Pictorial symbols exist for almost every 
phase of modern life and many sources are 
described in the February ‘‘Display for the 
Month.” 

Three dimensional posters are dramatic in 
their effect and are based on a technique 
which is very simple and well within the 
ability of the average assistant. This tech- 
nique consists in projecting cut-outs or sil- 
houettes (cut from composition boards or 
poster board with a jigsaw or sharp shears) 
from a background with small pegs of wood 
or corks. 

Montage or the use of actual objects upon 
a background is another novel device which 
when employed with imagination can pro- 
vide a display with an exciting quality that 


3 Wilson Library Bulletin. 17:145. October 1942; 17: 
566. March 1943, 
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A window display at the Hild Regional Branch, Chicago Public Library, illustrates the use 
of unorthodox materials to create an effective display. The mask was left over from a 
Hallowe'en party, the ruff is fashioned from pleated tarletan, an upholsterer’s spring sup- 
ports a workman's white glove. Stripes on display elevations were made by using red 
passe-partout tape on white poster board and tacking the strips to the wooden boxes. 


will catch the eye and hold the attention of 
the spectator. For example, a sheet of poster 
board upon which are attractively grouped 
small victrola records, a toy violin, a sheet 
or two of music, and a few notes cut from 
poster board, can form a very intriguing lure 
to a display of books on musical apprecia- 
tion. 

Paper sculpture is the wartime wonder 
child of the display world. It is a combina- 
tion of paper doll and appliqué technique by 
which objects are cut from colored paper, 
creased and moulded with the fingers, and 
then stapled or pasted together to produce a 
three-dimensional effect. Paper sculpture is 
so widely used in commercial displays that 
it should be possible to view the technique, 
firsthand, almost anywhere. A little practice 
by nimble fingers can yield very satisfactory 
results and it's great fun to do. 

The last step is the arrangement of mate- 
rials used in the display. Pleasing arrange- 
ment is based on the principles of balance 
and symmetry, but the type of area in which 
the display is to be placed will dictate just 
how these principles are to be applied. 

A bulletin board is a two-dimensional area 
and because it permits less leeway in ar- 
rangement than the three-dimensional dis- 
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play window or museum case, needs special 
attention to avoid appearing monotonous. A 
weekly change of color scheme, a slogan ex- 
pressed in letters large enough to be read 
across a room, the full utilization of the 
principles of symmetrical and assymmetrical 
balance, and the occasional use of some of 
the poster methods suggested earlier in this 
article can keep the bulletin board alive and 
attention-getting. 

Museum cases are relatively simple to ar 
range well. The vertical wall-type case with 
movable shelves will benefit from the use of 
small blocks of wood of varying sizes to 
secure variation in heights. In the horizon- 
tal or floor-type museum case, the bottom of 
the case is frequently so low that it is difh- 
cult to see what is displayed within. This 
can be overcome by using a portable false 
bottom of which there are a number of types. 
One slopes from the front to the rear of the 
case, making it possible to show books or 
objects on an inclined plane; another is built 
tentwise so that material may be viewed from 
both sides of the case; and a third is capable 
of being raised to various levels to bring 
books or objects nearer to the glass. 

In window displays all of the three dimen- 


sions—height, length, and depth—should be 
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utilized to the fullest extent with special at- 
tention to securing height. It is almost im- 
possible to arrange an effective window dis- 
play without the use of display furniture 
or display elevations. The most satisfactory 
are boxes of various sizes built by a local 
carpenter or brought from a display firm. 
Grouping these fixtures together instead of 
scattering them about tends to unify the dis- 
play. Good grouping not only gives an air 
of spaciousness to the display but also en- 
courages the eye of the spectator to progress 
from one point to another until the entire 
content of the window has been studied. 

Whenever possible, a dummy book con- 
cealed by a bookjacket should be used in a 
display, thereby freeing the actual book for 
circulation and introducing interest into the 
display by way of a colorful jacket. A well 
designed display includes books used singly 
and in massed effect. One or two open books 
lend variety to a display; technical books, 
for example, evoke more interest when a 
drawing or diagram is shown. 

Objects of various sorts are often used to 
lend interest to a display. Just exactly what 
is the proper balance between books and 
objects is a moot question. Probably it de- 


pends upon the basic purpose of the display. 
At any rate, objects should be carefully 
labeled since the average person is dependent 
upon this source of information. Accurate, 
concise, clear labels, uniform in appearance 
with easily read type or lettering are an asset 
to any display. 

Authorities on commercial display tech- 
niques are in substantial agreement that the 
function of a display is (1) to attract atten- 
tion, (2) to arouse interest, (3) to create 
a desire to possess, and (4) to induce the 
spectator to make a purchase or use a service. 
Obviously, the first three steps are subordi- 
nate to the fourth. Librarians may not be 
willing to go all the way in the application 
of these four aims to library practice but an 
occasional examination into the results of 
our displays might be healthy. We are, I am 
afraid, a little prone to be satisfied with 
what we like to call “intangible results.” As 
a consequence of a slightly more critical atti- 
tude, fewer displays might be arranged to 
conform to an outmoded tradition and more 
thought given to achievement in a field 
where the techniques and psychology of se- 
curing results have been scientifically de- 
veloped. 





So 


A window display at the Hild Regional Branch, Chicago Public Library, which illustrates 





the use of “paper sculpture.” The Navy emblem is displayed in a shadow box made by 

‘pe > ” 4 . I ” 

nailing strips of 1" x 4" lumber together and topping with a frame made from strips of 
composition board. The drape is red and white striped muslin. 
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“This Is the Public Library Speaking!” 


By Mildred Schulze * 


T is 7:15 of an evening im an average 

household, and the family, still seated 
about the dining-room table, are ready for 
their after-dinner entertainment. Junior ex- 
periments with the radio dial and by accident 
stumbles upon a new announcer. “This is 
the Public Library speaking! Do you know 
who gets the most mail in the world? As 
many as eight thousand letters a day? Not 
the President, or Clark Gable, or Greta 
Garbo, but—Robert L. Ripley. ‘Believe it or 
not!"’’ Junior's hand is still resting uncer- 
tainly on the dial, waiting for father’s sign 
of approval. Will they stay with the library 
tonight, or move on? The script writer 
thinks he knows. If he does know, he is the 
library's strongest publicity agent, for there 
is no method of communication so far-reach- 
ing as radio. 

The author of scripts for libraries is en- 
trusted with a more difficult task than the 
average radio writer. In his brand of enter- 
tainment must be injected a painless form of 
education, a sly invitation for folks to come 
to the library, a strong persuasion to make 
them read. Radio looks like the greatest 
hope of all time for universal education, but 
the very ease with which it is used has an 
insidious influence. People who listen to 
facts do not read about them. Thus, the li- 
brary finds that this new instrument of in- 
struction can in reality become an enemy. 
Unless we induce the great mass of non- 
readers with listening habits to follow up 
their listening with books, there will be 
fewer patrons in our libraries tomorrow, 
instead of more. It is important then for 
the library to understand the character of its 
audience before presenting a script, and to 
emphasize the features which appeal to a 
majority. 

In 1937, Princeton University established 
an office of radio research, to investigate the 
influence radio exerts in the lives of distinct 
groups of people. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, di- 
rector, presented his findings in a book, 
Radio and the Printed Page, which proves 
statistically what type of people listen to 

* Librarian, Elmwood Branch, Cincinnati, Ohio, Public 
gy ee of ‘Questionnaire of the Air,’’ program 


offered by the Kansas City, Kansas, Publie Library, about 
1939-1940, 
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particular kinds of programs and why. His 
first step was to divide the people of a com- 
munity into cultural levels and then to con- 
duct a house-to-house canvass, in which per- 
sons were asked to state how long their 
radio sets had been in use the previous day. 
Homes were divided into cultural groups, 
according to their rental value and to the 
neighborhoods in which they were located. 


Individual Taste Survey 


A second survey was conducted by per- 
sonal interview, to check individual taste in 
programs, and since the questions asked in- 
cluded such important items as the education, 
sex, and age of the person questioned, it is 
the more reliable for a library to follow. 


- However, both these surveys strongly indi- 


cated that the amount of radio listening 
during each day increases as we go down the 
cultural scale; and that the popularity of 
serious programs decreases with the lessening 
degree of culture. The advantage radio has 
over print is then of little consequence for 
libraries, unless nonreaders can be won over 
to educational programs. But the task is not 
quite so difficult as it seems, for among five 
types of programs used as examples in a 
questionnaire, four were checked favorably 
enough by those in the low-cultural groups 
to warrant consideration: 1, The American 
School of the Air, possibly because of the 
children’s interest; 2, the public affairs pro- 
gram which features a commentator; 3, the 
semi-serious programs, including quizzes, 
fact-finders, and timely topics, because they 
pique curiosity ; 4, the dramatized true event, 
because of its emotional appeal. 


Qualities ‘That Arouse Interest 


Mr. Lazarsfeld then turned to those popu- 
lar programs which are not without educa- 
tional possibilities, and analyzed the qualities 
that arouse interest. Typical of such pro- 
grams are the Goodwill Hour, in which 
people with problems are given advice; the 
serial drama, in which a long story is con- 
tinued from week to week, each episode 
interrupted at an exciting point; and last 
but not least, the quiz program, in which 
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a number of performers are pitted against 
each other in a battle of wits. Comments 
of listeners on the ‘Professor Quiz” pro- 
gram reveal some of the psychological factors 
which can be considered in building a radio 
audience. People of the low-cultural group 
preferred the program because: 1, questions 
asked were about things taught in school or 
known from daily life; 2, performers who 
were not college graduates sometimes won 
the contest, and that made the listener feel 
less inferior; 3, the listener predicted the 
winner at the beginning of the program and 
his judgment was right; 4, the listener found 
he could answer many questions himself; 5, 
the listener learned the answers to the ques- 
tions he could not answer. 


Of particular interest to librarians is this 
comment by a housemaid: “I received a 
particular thrill when they asked once who 
was the lawyer in the Scopes case, and I 
knew. I had read the life of Darrow, and 
I knew it was Darrow. It makes you feel 
swell to think that something you read you 
can actually use.”’ In this honest and homely 
little statement lies an important bit of ad- 
vice to the script writer; namely, to catch 
the interest of an audience by using subjects 
with which it is familiar, and then to build 
background from week to week. 


Follow-up Reading 


Having identified the radio audience, 
Lazarsfeld began a new study of follow-up 
reading through personal interview. Two 
thousand people in scattered cities were 
asked what books they read in consequence 
of what programs. This time, occupation, 
age, and sex were taken into consideration. 
Findings were: 1, the higher the degree of 
education, the more the listener is inclined 
to follow his programs with reading; 2, 
women do more follow-up reading than 
men; 3, young people do more such reading 
than those over forty; 4, the highest amount 
of follow-up reading is done by individuals 
who are natural-born readers, but who have 
little formal education. They require guid- 
ance, and radio supplies the need. Readers’ 
advisory service by radio is then a real 
possibility. 

Of the particular programs which listeners 
checked as stimuli to reading, book talks 
or book reviews won first place. And when 
a widely known person, such as Walter 
Winchell, had commented on a story, his 
name was invariably mentioned. Dramatiza- 
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tions, especially those linked with the name 
of Orsen Welles, were second on the list; 
and news programs were third. 


Building an Audience 


Suppose, now, the radio experts of a pub- 
lic library wish to build an audience with 
the intention, first of interpreting the library 
to nonusers; then of persuading people who 
already read, to read more. On the basis of 
Lazarsfeld’s first study, they find that the 
nonreaders who never come to the library 
are the most enthusiastic listeners, but that 
to hold their attention, a low-grade program 
is essential. However, certain features of 
higher-grade programs have a universal, psy- 
chological appeal, and their techniques can 
be employed to advantage. Quiz programs, 
made up of practical questions, not too dis- 
couraging to the layman; readers’ advisers’ 
programs, in which the listeners are flattered 
by having their questions read aloud; book 
reviews, in which the plot of a story is told 
to an exciting point, are among the subjects 
that could be used to catch their interest. 
Not to be missed is the opportunity to con- 
nect popular psychology books with the 
personal-advice program. For what average 
American does not look interested when told 
how he can acquire more friends or a bigger 
job? 

Following the results of Lazarsfeld’s sec- 
ond study, the library radio writers discover 
that among their listening public will be 
self-educated individuals who are anxious 
to learn; that book talks effectively given 
will induce them to read; that the greater 
majority of serious listeners are apt to be 
women; and that most of them will be 
under forty years of age. Book reviews, in 
which a prominent author is invited to speak 
of his work, will appeal to them. Dramatiza- 
tions of historical events; and programs on 
world problems, featuring a guest speaker, 
who answers their questions, might also be 
appropriate. 


A Feeling of Importance 


It is a safe guess that those listeners who 
like quiz programs because ‘‘people who 
don’t have college degrees sumetimes win,” 
will pay attention to a library talk on how 
hobbies increase one’s feeling of importance. 


With the findings of Lazarsfeld and the 
precepts of various radio experts in mind, 
the library writers now turn to an examina- 
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tion of the finished script to see what made 
it successful. Prominent among programs 
which entice a nonreader to the library is 
the first in a series, “Bits about Books,” by 
Clara Reaum, of the Legler Branch Library 
in Chicago. Presented on Saturday morn- 
ings (about 1939), these little tidbits were 
clever enough to delay the housewife in her 
weekly cleaning. The particular program 
studied concerns two girls who meet on 
a street corner in Chicago—Kay, a bride of 
several months, and Babs, a stenographer, 
who has a new job in an advertising office. 
When the stenographer notices that the 
bride is carrying an armload of books, the 
bride explains: ‘‘Oh, I’ve just been over to 
the Legler Branch on Crawford and Monroe 
Street, trying to solve my problems.” 

Babs looks doubtful, but to prove her 
point, Kay holds up The American Woman's 
Cook Book, Interior Decoration, Household 
Budgeting, and explains how easy housework 
became after she began getting new ideas 
from books in the public library. A text 
on mechanical refrigeration reminds her to 
tell Babs about Jack’s promotion at work, 
which she attributes to the fact that he 
studied so hard in his leisure hours. Then 
as an afterthought, she says, “Babs, why 
don’t you drop in to the library and look 
up some books on advertising? I know they 
have them—they were on the shelf next to 
my book on household budgeting. Have you 
a library card?” Babs replies that she hasn't. 
But before the scene fades, we find her 
hurrying off to the library to get one. 


Current News and Fashion 


Illustrating the possibility of linking cur- 
rent news with women’s fashions is a popu- 
lar interview program given regularly in 
Baltimore by the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
in its series, “Pratt Book Parade.”’ ‘What 
have wars done to ladies’ clothes?” asks a 
Baltimore announcer of a member of the li- 
brary staff. Whereupon, she begins her his- 
tory of fashion with the ladies of the French 
Revolution, who found that war meant ‘‘no 
more brocade, tissues, and gold lace!”’ Easily 
she shifts the scene to America to show 
what happened in three wars here. ‘You 
remember the story about the lady who won 
a bet that her entire costume could be pulled 
through an ordinary finger ring? Those 
skimpy gowns found their way to America, 
too, giving a humorist a chance to remark 
that in one year 18 ladies caught fire and 
18,000 caught cold.” 
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Quiz Program 


An up-to-the-minute quiz program, di- 
rected to both men and women is ‘Mr. 
Kohlstedt Looks at Books,” presented weekly 
by the Grand Rapids Public Library. Listen- 
ers submit the questions which the librarian 
presents to a reference worker, and a lively 
discussion follows. Emphasis is on the new 
fact, the curious old one, or on such lively 
issues as “How can our woman's club get 
a library for our community?” One inquirer 
brings to light a strange, new invention by 
describing her visit to the furniture depart- 
ment of a New York store the previous 
summer, where she admired some dollhouse 
rooms and was suddenly startled to see her- 
self walking through them in miniature. 
“How was this done?” she asks, and a 
reference librarian replies that an article 
in Popular Science explains the trick use of 
mirrors in miniature rooms to give an on- 
looker the delightful illusion of being part 
of the tiny settings. 


Books and Life 


It is encouraging to see in these light 
programs how easily books can be made a 
part of life. More difficult to meet are the 
demands of the self-educated audience, with 
their interest in dramatizations and in the 
alluring book review. Articles written by 
librarians on radio book reviews and plays 
reflect dissatisfaction with past results. Since 
1941, the Library of Congress, through its 
radio research project, has been working on 
transcriptions which can be borrowed by li- 
braries. One program entitled, ‘Hidden 
History,” dramatizes aspects of American 
history, and features prominent Americans, 
who show why it is necessary to preserve 
historical records. In addition to the value 
of their message, such prepared programs 
give libraries the benefit of skilled research, 
professional craftsmanship, and excellent 
diction. 

There are possibilities, too, in borrowing 
dialog from a novel which has no copyright 
restrictions, and in building a drama from 
the author’s exact words. A pattern to 
follow is Mary C. Devereaux’s “America 
through Books,” reprinted in Library on the 
Air, by Marie D. Loizeaux. The librarian 
gives the background of a novel and sets 
the stage for an opening scene. Her voice 
fades, and with the sound of new voices, 
we are aware that a drama has begun. The 
actors reproduce the conversation of the 
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““MEET MR. WEEKS’ BROADCAST 
Sherwood Anderson (left) and Edward Weeks 


novel, and when. interest is highest, the 
librarian interrupts to introduce a second 


book. 


Best Educational Broadcast 


Among book review programs livened by 
the presence of a guest artist, one of the 
most delightful on record is “Meet Mr. 
Weeks,”” chosen by Max Wylie as the best 
educational broadcast of 1939.2 Edward 
Weeks, editor of the Aétlantic Monthly, 
devotes a spritely half hour to diaries and 
diarists, and launches into no less a classic 
than the diary of Samuel Pepys, whom he 
characterizes as a shrewd businessman, a 
quarrelsome husband, a devil with the ladies. 
Portions of the diary are read aloud, and 
then the subject is neatly turned to a pres- 
ent-day application with the introduction of 
Ruth Gordon, actress, who tells some de- 
lightful stories of her first leather-bound 
diary. 

It will be noted that in the scripts recom- 
mended, there is a tendency for the library 
to depart from its accustomed role of dig- 
nity, and with a weather eye on the box 
office, to practice the art of commercial ad- 
vertisers. The purpose is not to increase 
circulation, but to increase the number of 
people acquiring book habits. At the mo- 


2 Wylie, Max: Best Broadcasts of 1939-40, p. 249-61. 
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ment when a library announcer goes on the 
air at night, and the family pauses in its 
after-dinner activities to listen, the library 
has taken a first step in the direction of 
adult education. It is possible to educate a 
man once you have won his interest. And 
if to accomplish this, it is necessary to popu- 
larize the public library, then let the end 
justify the means! 


The more troubled our world becomes, the 
greater will be our need for books. England has 
already found this to be true. Living in a state of 
siege, without heat and on a skimpy diet, her 
people have found increasing solace in reading. 
And as the war wears on we, like the English and 
the Russians, will find that books restore our peace 
of mind. Here are four reasons why we turn to 
books today. First, we turn to them in curiosity, 
in search of that faith which this brutal, mecha- 
nistic world seems so short of. Secondly, we turn 
to them for the same reason the ancient Greeks 
turned to the Delphic Oracle—because of our des- 
perate need for someone to cast up the present 
and the future. Thirdly, we turn to new books for 
refreshment. It refreshes every one of us to feel 
the American humor and the American spirit in 
print. Lastly, we turn to new books for courage. 
When we read the true stories of our young men 
in action, we feel as the Greeks felt after Ther- 
mopylae, as the English felt after Trafalgar. “It is 
not over yet,” we say to ourselves, “but we can 
win.” 

—EDWARD WEEKS 
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The Library Goes to the Turkey Shoot! 


By Frances M. Klune * 


Fe8 a number of years, the Chisholm 

Public Library has carried on a genteel and 
inconspicuous form of publicity — prompt 
and courteous service to all alike, calling or 
mailing notices to readers and nonreaders in- 
forming them of particular new titles, getting 
new books into use without delay, promoting 
library interests through talks and newspaper 
publicity, and distributing timely booklists at 
public meetings and civic banquets — but 
with all this the library wasn’t being a 
“menace” by any stretch of the imagination. 
We felt a deep urge to stop fiddling and 
really do something. 


Book Week Exhibit—Tea 


It began innocently enough with a large 
shipment of new books which came a few 
days before Book Week. We would have a 
huge Book Exhibit and serve tea! Visions 
of people swarming to the library for the 
unexpected treat of examining brand-new 
books untouched by the cataloger’s pencil or 
the library stamp set our plans soaring. 

The book exhibits were carefully planned 
around present-day problems with the pub- 
lic’s needs in mind—the War, of course; the 
Home Front and all its headaches; Peace 
that is to be; the Family in wartime and 
juvenile delinquency; Women in Defense, 
etc. Through the cooperation of the schools, 
a written invitation entered every home in 
Chisholm—the children being our most ef- 
fective messengers. Many a mother came to 
the tea because, “Bobby insisted that I come 
and I don’t dare disappoint him.”’ At least 
1,500 invitations were thus distributed; an- 
other 150 were used as place cards at the 
Chamber of Commerce banquet and reached 
a large number of men. 

An afternoon and evening was set aside 
for the men, another for the mothers and 
the young people, and still another for the 
teachers. Some 382 adults visited the library 
during Open House, reserving 1,600 books, 
mostly worth-while nonfiction. The guests, 
with a few exceptions, were regular library 
patrons, the usual stand-bys. We felt utterly 
frustrated. 





* Librarian, Chisholm, Minnesota, Public Library. 
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The Great Unreached 


The great “unreached” continued to re- 
main unreached — pouring instead past the 
library and hurrying to the really big attrac- 
tion half a block up the street where a loud 
speaker was urging the people to “hurry, 
hurry, hurry to the Turkey Shoot, sponsored 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce.’ The 
hit tune “Pistol Packing Mama’’ was packing 
the huge arena with patrons, each one eager 
to try his luck in a Bingo game, ring, or 
shoot a bull’s-eye and win a turkey; or just 
to kill time visiting the many booths until 
the hour of the big floor show and the draw- 
ing for the attendance prize. Who could re- 
sist this high-powered, double-barreled pub- 
licity? The public library after an uneven 
struggle for the public’s favor, let loose, 
jumped on the band wagon and went to the 
Turkey Shoot, too! 

The sponsors donated a booth strategically 
placed between the corralled turkeys and the 
Bingo tables—the nerve center of the big 
show presided over by the master of cere- 
monies. It took us three days to put up the 
elaborate book displays in the library club- 
rooms, but only several hours to decorate 
this booth. We outdid ourselves trying to 
show by picture and poster that in the Chis- 
holm Public Library, there are ‘Books That 
Can Help You.” 


Unlibrarylike Competition 


After gaining a booth-hold at the Turkey 
Shoot, our troubles really began. The com- 
petition to attract the people’s attention was 
keen—what with a couple hundred turkeys 
gobbling frantically just twenty feet away, to 
say nothing of hundreds of men, women, 
and children talking and laughing; the thun- 
dering voice of the announcer calling off the 
Bingo numbers and over all the latest hit 
tunes blaring away full blast. The confusion 
was terrific! The two library assistants were 
in the act of a lady-like retreat, when in the 
nick of time, the announcer came to their 
rescue, and diverted some of the noise and 
attention to the library booth by plugging 
the library's services and resources, and urg- 
ing the people to walk over to the booth and 
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LIBRARY BOOTH AT THE TURKEY SHOOT 


become acquainted with the two pretty girls. 
The public address system was hooked up 
outside, so a great many people for blocks 
around heard about the library’s doings even 
if they didn’t pay the ten-cent admission fee. 


Reluctant Crowd 


But not all the wiles and all the smiles, 
the urgent invitations and incessant urging 
of the library staff and the announcers com- 
bined would induce the suspicious crowd to 
tisk their lives by approaching the library 
booth for a little bit of conversation and 
indoctrination. 

What saved the three-day skirmish and 
turned the tide in our favor was the belated 
inspiration to give away a book each evening 
to the winner of the lucky number. Of 
course, the- books given away were no un- 
wanted chestnuts, but titles worthy to rank 
alongside such prizes as a free ton of coal, 
a three-switch floor lamp, a hundred pounds 
of flour, etc., also given away “for free’’ by 
the local business houses. 

The lure of that ‘‘free’” book induced a 
number of persons to sign up at the booth. 
This was the assistants’ moment to tell the 
visitor what 4e could get at the public li- 
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brary in the way of services and information 
regarding his work, trade, hobby, interest, or 
just to talk about the baby’s first tooth. 
The 798 adults who signed up carried 
away a list of ways in which the library can 
help and serve, as well as booklists on Cook- 
ing, Food and Vitamins, Care of Children, 
Health, Machine Shop, Welding, Repairing. 


The Results 


And the results? Well, not all 798 persons 
rushed to the library the next day, or even 
the following week. But a number of strange 
persons, having talked with a friendly library 
assistant, did feel sufficiently familiar with 
the library to venture in and ask for books 
seen at the Turkey Shoot. 

We feel we have a little gold nugget in 
the 798 signatures (names for the most part 
not in the telephone directory), complete 
with addresses. After we've caught our 
breath, we'll check these against our active 
borrowers’ file, and follow up our brief ac- 
quaintance. Who knows, we may yet woo 
some of them to become library users! 

It was our intense desire to reach all the 
people in our community that plunged us 

(Continued on page 531) 
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All-Inclusive Public Relations 
By Dorothy Waugh * 


UBLIC Relations is assumed, at the 
Montclair Library, to include everything 
influencing relations with the public, for 
instance: ’ 
(A) The appearance of the building, inside and 


out 


(B) The appearance, attitude, and public contacts 
of the staff 


(C) The disposition of library material, as re- 
gards accessibility and appearance 


(D) Tone, wording, and appearance of graphic 
material displayed or dispensed by the li- 
brary, whether prepared by the ‘ibrary or 
not, including the library's routine printed 
forms; its stationery, correspondence, letter 
forms, form letters, printed announcements ; 
reports; posters displayed; etc. 


(E) Special projects involving the public, such as 
the Victory Book Campaign; Gallery of 
Honor; film forums and film showings; 
speaking for organizations; etc. 


(F) Entertainment of visitors 

(G) Preparation of publicity releases, etc. 
(H) Exhibits 

(I) Work with volunteers 


Examples of the duties for the m9 re- 
lations staff resulting from such broad as- 
signments are given in the following brief 
representative list of a few details recently 
handled. 


(A) Appearance of the building 


1. Two American flags selected, purchased, 
and placed; one for inside use for the duration; 
one for outside; for the latter, position and color 
for a new flag pole determined. 

2. Sign painter employed and instructed 
as to making an outdoor sign announcing special 
closing during fuel shortage; wording for sign 
composed. 

3. Carpenter employed and instructed as 
to replacing of old flower boxes; painter employed 
and instructed as to painting of these; painter 
employed, instructed, and supervised for painting 
of entrance lobby, fiction room, certain bookcases, 
and a new display cabinet which was selected, 
together with a trustee’s coat rack, from a second- 
hand store. ; 

4. Planning and carrying out redecoration 
of branch staff room. 

5. Planning and carrying out decoration 
and furnishing of annex. 

6. Selecting and purchasing of textiles to 
re-cover bulletin boards and two display tables. 


a Director of Public Relations, Montclair, New Jersey, 
Public Library. 
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7. Repeated simplification of materials on 
public desks to eliminate confusion and appear- 
ance of confusion. 

8. Eliminating unattractive placing or at- 
tachment of signs such as notices of closing; pro- 
viding of new materials and making of suggestions 
for more effective handling. 


(B) Appearance, attitude, and public 
relations of the staff 


9. Announcement to staff and newspapers 
that slacks might be worn on duty during low 
temperature of building due to coal shortage; 
arrangements with photographers wanting to pho- 
tograph employees in slacks. 

10. Revising of wording for use in re 
newal conversations on telephone. 

11. Appreciative evaluation of attractively 
arranged exhibited books, flower pieces, etc. 

12. Reiteration of necessity for thanking 
members of the public for VBC contributions as 
they are brought in. 

13. Reminding staff members at desk to 
have out-of-town guests sign library guest book; 
reporting such guests to newspaper. 


(C) Disposition of library materials, 
as regards accessibility and 
ap pearance 


14. Suggesting the bringing of technical 
books, previously kept in basement, into a more 
accessible location when war made their demand 
more active. 

15. Planning rearrangement of study to 
provide desk space for volunteers working on the 
Gallery of Honor, and on the clipping file. 


(D) Wording and appearance of gra- 
phic material 


16. Designing and obtaining new mailing 
labels. 

17. Designing and obtaining more charac- 
terful bindings for re-bound books. 

18. Rewording and redesigning all //brary 
forms going to the public, such as overdue notices, 
requests for free material, stationery, etc. 

19. Wording and designing all material 
for mimeographing, such as booklists, letters, etc. 

20. Editing of budgets, reports, articles, 
books, etc., which have been prepared by other 
staff members or trustees. 


(E) Special projects imvolving the 
public 
21. Organizing, planning, and supervising 
the Gallery of Honor project to collect photo- 
graphs of Montclair persons in the service for a 
permanent historical file; also planning and carry- 
ing out of exhibits of the pictures. 
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22. Planning and supervising the library's 
participation in the local War Bond Carnival, in- 
cluding: a Carnival Library; the showing of mov- 
ies; the display of the Gallery of Honor. 

23. Planning and supervising film forums 
and film showings. 

24. Organizing, planning, and supervising 
the local Victory Book Campaign. 

25. Planning and directing the institution 
of Six Months’ Loan. 

26. Planning and carrying out of annual 
Book Week programs throughout the community. 

27. Preparing mailing lists for invitations 
or publicity mailings. 


(F) Entertainment of visitors 


28. Serving as guide for visitors from 
other libraries. 

29. Giving talks and showing publicity 
materials to visiting library students. 

30. Arranging and conducting tours of the 
library for volunteer or club groups. 

31. Interviewing visitors for newspaper 
releases. 

32. Acting as Aostess to library visitors, 
trustees, group gatherings at the library, etc., in 
the absence of the librarian. 


. 
(G) Preparation of publicity releases 
33. Interviewing staff members and others 
on library projects or on incidents or projects 
which may mention the library. 


THE LIBRARY GOES TO 


(Continued from page 529) 
into the three-ring circus playing simultane- 
ously for a week’s run. It was just as well, 
for no one activity, no matter how well 
planned could have reached a majority of the 
people in our town. 

For instance, the Book Week Teas and 
exhibits attracted only 382 of the better read- 
ers, but they were profuse in their apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity to browse among 
new books and hoped we'd repeat the per- 
formance next year. Sometimes we who 
handle new books constantly do not always 
realize with what joy and eagerness—yes, 
even hunger, some people welcome an op- 
portunity to run loose among new books— 
and especially in a small town without a 
bookstore. 


The Children, Too 


Then there are the children. We think 
they are our surest and biggest investment in 
the future. All week, the grade children, 
650 of them, made scheduled visits to the 
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* 34. Obtaining photographs for publicity 
use. 

35. Writing articles, releases, etc. 

36. Initiating projects upon which good 
publicity can be based; scheduling or slanting 
proposed projects so they will serve favorably from 
a publicity angle; keeping in touch with news- 
paper reporters. 


(H) Duties relative to exhibits 


37. Scheduling exhibits, for special dates, 
special projects and for general interests. 

38. Arranging exhibits. 

39. Obtaining and supervising volunteers 
in the arranging of exhibits. 

40. Purchasing display materials. 


(1) Work with volunteers 


41. Obtaining volunteers for special and 
routine projects; instructing and supervising them. 

42. Keeping track of volunteer time con- 
tributed. 

43. Planning volunteer projects which will 
bring desired groups into relationship with the 
library. 

44, Planning volunteer projects which will 
permit the library to serve more fully the com- 
munity, such as the collecting of material relative 
to local history, or the indexing of printed ref- 
erences to local men and women in the community. 


THE TURKEY SHOOT! 


children’s room where they went wild over 
the 233 brand-new books on display. The 
children were encouraged to sign up for the 
books. This unusual privilege properly im- 
pressed them and 4,000 reserves were made 
in the week, mostly for nonfiction. And it 
wasn't all mob psychology, because the chil- 
dren faithfully call for their reserve book, 
upon a telephone call from the assistant. 
The attendance and. the circulation in the 
children’s room has shot up like a fever, and 
has remained at fever pitch until just the day 
before Christmas. 

The Chisholm Public Library feels it has 
gained more good will and prestige by going 
to the Turkey Shoot and taking a message of 
books and service to the man and woman in 
the street than any amount of previously 
tried publicity. 

For it is a down-to-the-earth affair like a 
turkey shoot that will reach persons who have 
never before set foot inside a library and it 
is precisely these individuals which a library 
must try to reach if it is going to serve the 
majority of its taxpayers. 
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Birth of a Children’s Room 


By Beulah Elliott Johnson * 


"TWENTY-ONE years ago the 128-year- 

old bank building in which the Bridge- 
ton Free Public Library was housed served 
adult and child alike from the same reading 
room and charging room, but the need for 
separate quarters grew constantly more ap- 
parent. Each Board of Trustees considered 
the matter but, faced with the ever present 
problem of getting adequate appropriations 
for the library, were able to do no more than 
pass the dream on to their successors. 

More and more children were trying to 
cope with their needs in an adult world. 
Small knees were folded under the lower 
step of a stool, bodies twisted to inspect a 
book opened upon the top of the stool; six- 
and eight-year-olds reached for shelves much 
too high for them or waited for the atten- 
tion of the busy librarian. In the reading 
room short legs dangled while their owners 
sat on the edge of adult chairs trying to read 
from a book placed on the table scaled for 
grown-ups. 

Taking counsel together librarian and 
trustees considered the need in relation to 
the assets. Need: one large room equipped 
with bookshelves, tables, sloping tables, 
chairs, benches, substantially built, scaled to 
size to accommodate the younger children, 
as well as their books, magazines, and equip- 
ment. Assets were $499.99 plus interest 
from 1929, when the amount was received 
as a legacy to the library with the stipulation 
it be used for permanent improvements. 
There was an old building adjoining the 
library, opening into it from a corner door, 
but it had been considered a liability for so 
long, its status quo questioned over a period 
of many years, that it could not be listed 
definitely as an asset, unless its title could 
be cleared. 

It was decided to make the need known 
and the first step in this direction aroused 
the Bridgeton branch of that unorganized 
group known as “Friends of the Library.” 
Their helping hands stretched out from many 
sources. The local radio station gave time 
on the air for book reviews, library chat, 
and speakers. Our newspaper carried almost 
daily articles on library work. The Minis- 


* President, Board of Trustees, Free Public Library, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
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terial Association went on record with their 
approval and financial help. The Civic Club 
sponsored a tag day, a letter publicity cam- 
paign, and a departmental study of library 
service. Children and adults using tbe library 
started saying “Here’s something toward the 
children’s room,” leaving pennies, nickels, 
dimes, and an occasional dollar until the li- 
brarian was forced to place a slotted box 
on her desk to receive these contributions. 
Checks from one to twenty-five dollars came 
in from some fifty individuals. One check 
for forty dollars came in the mails from the 
executor of a fund set up one hundred years 
ago, the interest to be used for the education 
of young people of Bridgeton. 

Since July 1943 the picture in our library 
has been quite different. Absorbed adults 
occupy the chairs in the reading room. If 
perchance a child enters the door accom- 
panying an adult he detaches himself in haste 
and, with a smile of keen anticipation and 
on the double-quick, disappears through the 
corner door into the building we now con- 
sider the library’s biggest asset. 

Here within the soft green walls of our 
children’s room are held story hours. Teach- 
ers come with their pupils to look over the 
books and services offered. The children’s 
librarian gives talks in the public schools, 
inviting the children to the story hour and 
to the children’s room. Every book is within 
reach of every child. The chairs, tables, 
shelves, and benches are of beautiful, sub- 
stantial maple and just the size to fit their 
users. A large map of the state hangs over 
the fireplace. A large globe and linoleum 
for the floor are the projects for this year. 

Upon gravely inspecting ‘‘their’’ room, a 
group of children approached the librarian 
and asked, “But where is the box for the 
desk in OUR room? We want one to put 
money in for OUR room, too!’ With this 
attitude in the children we feel the consider- 
ation is now not how to get the room started 
but where will it end. 

This story would not be complete without 
mentioning that the children’s room is for 
all children regardless of race, creed, color, 
or nationality. So far Chinese, Indian, Negro, 
and white children have used it together. 
All have received the same welcome. 
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Community Participation in the Develop- 


ment of a Library Program 
By Marian C. Manley * 


OF necessity in a library’s public relations 

program much effort must go into 
“telling the world” what resources are avail- 
able, how they may be used and what the 
needs of the library may be. Because of 
the great value of mutual consideration of 
a problem, projects that permit community 
participation in this step are much to be 
desired. To find a question that may be 
presented for such general consideration, 
discreetly free from budget complications, 
administrative problems, or features that 
might develop violent partisan views, is not 
easy. Every Victory Book Campaign has 
done much to develop warmer relations be- 
tween the public library and the community 
at large. Apart from such activity it has 
been all too seldom that the community has 
had an opportunity to give thought to 
phases of the library's development. 

In Newark a question arose and its an- 
swer was sought by a method that might be 
applied to other problems. The objective 
was the discovery of the general reaction to- 
wards an extension of hours for business 
service. It was a question in which the set- 
tlement of the issue, whatever the outcome, 
would not be disturbing, so freedom of 
public expression could be sought without 
involving any serious questions of cost, pol- 
icy, practice. To use this problem as a way 
to promote keener interest in the library, on 
the assumption that it is human nature to be 
more interested in a question on which ad- 
vice had been sought, it was. decided to 
work out a direct mail campaign supple- 
mented by posters and stories for the press. 


The Question before the 
Community 


The particular question was the advis- 
ability of evening hours for the Business 
Branch. For more than twenty years gen- 
eral business practice had been followed, re- 
sulting in a 9:00 A.M.—5:30 P.M. daily and 
9:00 A.M.—1:00 P.M. Saturday schedule. 


* Librarian, Business Branch Library, Newark, New 
Jersey. 
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While these hours seemed adjusted to the 
needs of the community, they precluded the 
use of the Business Branch by Newark resi- 
dents employed elsewhere or otherwise re- 
stricted in daytime activity. In this way 
some Newarkers might be considered to be 
shut out from branch library use. On the 
other hand, the definite community practice 
of leaving the downtown region in the eve- 
ning made uncertain the wisdom of evening 
hours for this service. 

In weighing the question of making the 
collection available to the whole community 
through longer hours, there was great diver- 
sity of opinion until it was realized that this 
was a question to which others than the 
library staff held the answer. After all, 
Newarkers themselves would know to what 
extent they might wish greater opportunity 
to use the collection. And, apart from 
anything else, the value of a discussion of 
the question in calling widespread attention 
to the service at the Business Information 
Division was clear. To get community con- 
sideration of the point would be valuable in 
many ways. 


Direct Mail 


In sending out selective lists, bulletins, 
general announcements, and so on, libraries 
are frequent users of direct mail. The New- 
ark Business Branch, for example, had car- 
ried out many direct mailings, both inde- 
pendently in fostering the use of its collec- 
tions and in building up lists for Business 
Literature, and jointly with the New Jersey 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Association 
in developing attendance at meetings of in- 
terest to both businessmen and librarians. 

Heretofore the largest single direct mail 
campaign by the Business Branch had been 
in 1941, when a list of a thousand names 
had been assembled. A short, printed letter 
including a postage-paid return card had 
offered a descriptive pamphlet of business 
service and a place on the mailing list of 
Business Literature. Fairly successful results 
were obtained in that eight per cent of those 
addressed had responded favorably. Since in 
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connection with the current project it was 
advisable to reach a larger representative 
sample, a mailing of 2,500 names was 
planned. 


Building a Mailing List 


In deciding on those to approach two 
broad classifications were selected—one, 
members of the business community, and the 
other, private residents—to find out what the 
business community itself wanted and how 
much the present hours handicapped people 
in general. To build up a list that would 
sample these two groups effectively, it was 
decided to include major business firms, 
habitual users of the Business Branch, and 
tenants in a near-by office building, as well 
as householders who might or might not 
have already established associations with the 
branch. Newark’s city directory includes a 
list of residents by street, which made it 
possible to compile a list of 1,200 house- 
holders in sections of the city representing 
different income brackets. Business organiza- 
tions were selected through the use of several 
directories. As the Industrial Directory of 
New Jersey lists the number of employees, it 
was used to check companies having fifty or 
more employees. McKittrick’s Directory of 
Advertisers with its geographic listing of the 
large advertisers was useful, as was the 
geographic section of Poor's Directory of 
Directors. Other professional directories 
were used so that the final selection was 
representative. This basic list was supple- 
mented by another of recorded patrons. 


Material Used in Mailings 


To use this project to increase the general 
knowledge of the branch resources and to 
afford those addressed an effortless method 
of making their recommendations, the mail- 
ing consisted of three pieces: a leaflet de- 
scribing the collection and including a form 
to be signed and returned, a letter signed by 
the librarian and by the Business Branch li- 
brarian, and a postage-paid return envelope. 
Three forms of letters were used for business 
groups alone. The same general information 
was contained in all, but those sent to people 
who had for years used the branch, had 
that fact recognized in the inclusion of one 
or two different sentences, as did those ad- 
dressed to concerns in near-by towns who 
numbered Newarkers among their em- 
ployees. These letters, ranging from 75 for 
the attention of concerns in the region to 
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several hundred apiece for known friends of 
the Business Branch as well as those not 
familiar to the branch staff, were all sten- 
cilled. For the approximately 1,200 letters 
to private individuals it was necessary to use 
a printed form. All letters were sent first 
class, 

Whether it was more difficult. for many to 
put their attention on a printed than on a 
stencil letter with personal attention to the 
extent of a handwritten signature, or whether 
the immediate interest of business organiza- 
tions in the problem overwhelmingly affected 
the returns, was a question. At all events 
the response showed a great difference. 
From the business firms the percentage of 
replies was 26 per cent; from tenants of a 
near-by office building 24 per cent, and from 
householders only 6 per cent. 

The returns were approximately 40 per 
cent for longer hours, 40 per cent as content 
with 9:00 A.M.-5:30 P.M., and 20 per cent 
suggesting some extension. As a result the 
experiment of three days from 9:00 A.M. to 
9:00 P.M. is under way. 


Points for Consideration 


The results of this and of earlier mailings 
indicate that a printed letter is less success- 
ful in securing returns than a process letter 
to which a personal signature can be at- 
tached. While returns were affected by the 
fact that the business organizations were 
in many cases much closer to the Business 
Information Division through use and famil- 
iarity, in view of the lower returns of ‘the 
printed letter in the 1941 campaign, the 
evidence bears out the value of the more 
personal approach through the hand-signed 
mailings. 

The mechanics of a direct mail publica- 
tion program need careful thought. Many 
libraries are far too restrained in their use 
of stenographic and clerical help. Forgetting 
for the moment the wartime difficulties of 
securing competent stenographers and typists 
and considering the situation solely in the 
light of normal conditions, some effective 
expenditures for a public relations program 
are the salary of an efficient stenographer, 
the cost of a good stencil machine, and a 
reasonable reserve for printing pointed and 
snappy bits of descriptive material. The 
value of any library public relations program 
can be extended and intensified greatly by 
such service. Results in this campaign and 
in others have proved the necessity for 
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BUSINESS BRANCH 
Newark Sunday Call, 


adequate facilities of this kind. An effective 
policy on which to develop such a program 
is that of reaching selected individuals or 
groups who in themselves reach a number 
of people. This can be done through these 
aids that increase the range of contact. 


Results of the Campaign 


The results of this mailing seem to show: 
1, that a project that can be considered with 
interest, free from responsibility, and involv- 
ing limited effort on the part of the partici- 
pants, is successful in drawing community 
response and in developing valuable sup- 
port; 2, that the comment and slant of the 
replies may be valuable in throwing light 
on immediate developments and on general 
public attitudes; and 3, that the more per- 
sonal approach is the more successful in 
attracting response. 

As a result of this mailing, this particular 
type of library service has been more talked 
about in Newark than it has for a long 
while. The interest has been favorable and 
widespread, particularly at a time when the 
integration of the library with the com- 
munity is more than ever a necessity. The 
interest that it created was reflected by the 
fact that in December a number of news- 
paper stories appeared on this one project 
alone. The Newark Sunday Call for the first 
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LIBRARY FEATURE 
Picture Supplement 


time in its history published in the picture 
supplement a two-page spread showing dif- 
ferent phases of the work of the Business 
Branch. 


The fact that this system was successful 
in attracting attention, in creating interest, 
in producing action and in revealing a heart- 
warming interest and concern was evident. 
The variety of the response threw a great 
light on the situation, modified the views 
originally held by the library staff and re- 
sulted in a specific change in plan. All in 
all the experiment showed the value of the 
direct approach to individuals on a library 
question where the individual’s experience 
carried weight but where the expression of 
opinion could not result in partisan reactions. 


Books are the most effective and satisfactory 
carriers of ideas. Books are instruments of under- 
standing. The ideas which have altered the his- 
tory of the world have gained acceptance only 
through centuries of evolution and clarification. If 
it is argued that the circulation of books is too 
limited to compete with other kinds of communi- 
cation, let it be remembered that the understand- 
ing bred by books radiates through space to the 
far corners of the earth and through time to gen- 
erations without end. Books outlast men. They 
are the most durable idea-carriers yet devised. 


—CHESTER KERR 
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Budget Campaign 


By Emily Sanders * 


N active publicity campaign proved a 
lifesaver when a drastic cut in funds 
threatened curtailment of services of the 
Charleston Free Library, which serves the 
city and county of Charleston, white and 
Negro residents, by means of a main library, 
a branch for Negroes, county branches, sta- 
tions, a book truck, and services to schools. 
Opened to the public on January 1, 1931, 
with assistance from the Rosenwald Fund 
and the Carnegie Corporation, the library is 
supported by a county appropriation. 
Publicity for the library was emphasized 
for many months before the beginning of 
the actual campaign for additional financial 
support. This preliminary publicity included: 
book talks, contacts with organizations, two 
radio programs a week, frequent newspaper 
stories in the two local papers, special 
exhibits in the library, and mimeographed 
booklists for distribution. This publicity 
stressed the value and the services of the 
library, its inadequate support, the growth 
of the work, and greater needs in connection 
with service to the military and to defense 
workers and their families. 


The campaign opened with a newspaper 
story which gave in full the facts concerning 
the inadequate support of the library, and 
the curtailments in service which must be 
made in order to keep within the budget. 


The story pointed out that “the cost of 
the services of the library over an eleven- 
year period has averaged about $31,000 an- 
nually. The appropriation for the next fiscal 
year is $18,000. Since its incorporation the 
library has received in gifts and grants, from 
foundations and other sources, excluding 
county appropriations, the sum of $134,482 
and this additional money has enabled the 
Board of Trustees to operate the library on 
an extensive county-wide basis. Because all 
surplus funds are now exhausted, the serv- 
ices of the institution will be curtailed to 
conform with the present appropriation.” 

The story cited the agreement with the 
Rosenwald Fund: “the fund's support dur- 
ing these beginning years is considered only 
on the expectation that after this initial 
period the county will carry the entire sup- 





* Librarian, Charleston, South Carolina, Free Library. 
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port and maintain the service at an increas- 
ingly high standard.” 

When the new county legislative delega- 
tion took office, a public hearing was held at 
which friends of the library were given an 
Opportunity to present the value of this cul- 
tural institution to the delegation. It was 
pointed out that the population of the county 
had just about doubled since the census of 
1940, and that it was not only necessary to 
provide additional library service but many 
other public services as well. 

The result was an appropriation for 1943 
44 of $28,500, which was $10,500 more 
than the appropriation for the preceding year, 
but $10,100 less than the appropriation re- 
quested. In addition, a supplementary appro- 
priation for the current year (ending June 
30) of $9,000 was made. 

Special phases of the publicity should be 
mentioned. The newspaper campaign fea- 
tured stories of the routine services of all 
departments, reference, cataloging, circula- 
tion, children’s room and work with young 
people, county extension, mending, and 
binding. There were statistical stories on cir- 
culation, and accounts of work with schools, 
magazines and magazine indexes, technical 
books for war workers, government pam 
phlets and propaganda for the home front, 
the value and use of books on the fine arts, 
gardening, etc., appreciations of the library 
from the borrower's viewpoint, branch and 
county extension and book-truck news with 
personalities, interviews with staff members, 
humorous happenings which showed the 
place of the library in the community, and 
the contribution of the library to wartime 
Charleston, stressing the large increase in 
population. Always the service rendered was 
given first emphasis and every story carried 
in it somewhere the effect of the present 
inadequate appropriation. The newspapers 
contributed generously to the publicity and 
often made editorial comments. 

The radio stations were also helpful and 
gave time for frequent short “‘spots”’ and for 
longer programs. Towards the close of the 
campaign the publicity assistant remarked, 
“We did everything once, and then started 
from the beginning and did everything all 


over again!” 
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Publicity That Works 


ITH practically no library conferences being 

held these days, it is hard to compare notes, 
to mull over new ideas with eager conferees, to 
keep enthusiasm high with the excitement of just 
talking shop. To bridge that gap, to a small ex- 
tent at least, the Bulletin here presents a cross 
section of the most successful publicity ventures 
from half a hundred libraries throughout the coun- 
try—publicity that worked for these libraries last 
year, and that may offer some suggestions to aid 
your public relations program in the days ahead. 


War Heroes Honored 


UR most successful publicity enterprise of 

1943, from the standpoint both of attention 
and good will, was an exhibit honoring the War 
Heroes of Brooklyn. Brooklyn has so many thou- 
sands in the service; and so many hundreds who 
might be called heroes, that we had to limit our 
definition at the start, by honoring only those 
Brooklyn men who had received medals for valor. 
Even then, when the clerical task of listing these 
began to loom mountainously over us, we had to 
restrict the display to those men decorated in 1943 
whose photographs we could obtain. 

We opened the exhibit on November 28 with 
the pictures, military records, and in many cases 
the citations or medals of seventy-eight Brooklyn 
heroes. For that opening day, a Sunday, we had 
invited the families of the heroes, representatives 
of all the military and naval establishments of this 
district, and prominent citizens. The exhibit occu- 
pied the wide glass-front cases set in the walls 
of the foyer of our central building, with plenty 
of space for the crowds to “mill around.’ And 
there were crowds, and continued to be for the 
entire two weeks of the exhibit. 

Other libraries wishing to follow suit might 
like to know of some of the difficulties involved. 
Identifying the heroes was the first. We despaired 
of official help when told that red tape would 
probably make it six months before we got a list 
of medal winners. We then had recourse to the 
files of the Brooklyn Eagle, which has been 
featuring service men’s news since the war began. 
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At the Brooklyn exhibit, Mrs. Levin, 
mother of Sergeant Meyer Levin, who 
flew with Captain Colin Kelly, looks at 
the photograph and medals of her hero 


Son, 


It meant a patient sifting through of the news- 
paper files, day by day and column by column. 
Then came the effort to locate the families and to 
get pictures, citations, and other information. 
Many addresses, as given by the military authori- 
ties in reporting citations, proved ‘‘duds,” the 
families having moved and left no forwarding 
addresses. Finally came the job of mounting the 
pictures with some uniformity and typing the 
records on decorated cards. Some folks had 
brought in huge cabinet photos or enlargements, 
others tiny snapshots. Some were very vague as 
to facts of enlistment, and so forth. 

Much time was consumed in receiving parents 
and other relatives and in playing the Wedding 
Guest to their Ancient Mariner tales. We also 
felt keenly the responsibility of caring for the 
pictures and papers and medals, in many cases the 
most precious mementoes these people possessed. 
If a single item had been lost we would have 
perished of remorse. But it all eventuated happily. 

We received preliminary publicity through the 
newspapers and radio (the exhibit was featured 
in a dramatization over New York City’s own 
station, WNYC), and of course the most effective 
publicity by word of mouth. By focusing attention 
on the dramatic episode of the sinking of the 
battleship Haruna by Capt. Colin Kelly, whose 
chief aids in the exploit were two of our Brook- 
lyn heroes—Sgts. Meyer Levin and William J. 
Delehanty—we provided photographers with an 
appealing subject, and incidentally brought to- 
gether the families of the two heroes. But for 
each hero's friend or relative the focal point was 
his picture and Ais medal, and each one felt that 
the library was singling Sim out for honor. That 
was the secret of the exhibit’s effectiveness. It 
suggests that library publicity should aim more 
and more for that personal touch which makes 
the whole world kin. 

THOMAS GILBERT BROWN, Editor 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 
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Pictures of Service Men 


HE Vailsburg Branch Library has always had 

a large number of young people among its 
borrowers. After Pearl Harbor the young men 
who frequented the library began to disappear. 
It occurred to us that their relatives and friends 
might be pleased to have the library exhibit pic- 
tures of men in the armed forces. 

The success of the project is due to the fact 
that all the details were planned before we 
started to collect the material. We used the bul- 
letin boards in front of the stacks for the pic- 
tures and for a poster relating the exhibit to 
two book exhibits, one on geographical locations 
and one on postwar planning, “Where They 
Are” and “What They Are Fighting For.” A 
flat exhibit case was used for letters and souvenirs 
sent from abroad by the men. 


Posters explaining the plan and inviting con- 
tributions were placed in conspicuous spots in the 
library. Staff members by direct invitation to 
borrowers accumulated almost fifty pictures, a 
group of post-card views from England, a number 
of snapshots taken in Alaska, several V-mail 
Christmas cards, British coins, and a collection of 
objects from India. 


The pictures of men and women were matted 
on standard-size picture mounts. Too great dis- 
crepancy in size was minimized by the use of 
large frames for the small pictures and small 
for the large ones. 


The day before the exhibit opened, the local 
paper printed an article about it. Post cards went 
to all who had contributed, inviting them to come 
and to bring their friends. These invitations seem 
to have been much appreciated and brought a 
good response. More people have looked at this 
exhibit with real attention than have looked -at any 
other. Offers of additional material were made 
after the exhibit opened and we continued to use 
all that was offered. 


Many human angles developed. We knew that 
it was a subject which touched the deepest emo- 
tions but even so we were somewhat surprised 
at the deep pride in the honor done the subjects 
of the pictures. It was an indication of the 
respect accorded the public library. On_ the 
other hand, we were given a glimpse of neigh- 
borhood rivalries which was new to us. An abyss 
opened before our feet and we might have 





Newark Features Books with Exhibit 
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tumbled in, public relations and all, if we had 
not exercised the most meticulous care. No pic- 
ture was exalted above any other and we avoided 
even the appearance of distinction between com 
missioned officers, noncommissioned officers, and 
men in the ranks. No names were used in the 
newspaper publicity. 
RuTH B. GALuup, Librarian 
Vailsburg Branch Library 
Newark, New Jersey 


Housing Project Publicity 


HE world’s largest housing project, Vanport 

City, is located on the outskirts of Portland, 
has a population of 35,000 and ranks as the sec- 
ond largest city in Oregon. However, in spite of 
having its own city manager, schools, library, thea- 
ter, post office, and shopping and recreation cen- 
ters, no newspaper is published on the project. 
As a means, therefore, of informing the residents 
about the public library and the three school libra- 
ries, a colorful folder was devised. 

Vanportians come from every state in the Union 
and are extremely map conscious, so an illustrated 
book-map of the United States was drawn using 
both adult and juvenile titles. This map, in black, 
red, and white, covers the outside of the folder 
and on the inside we have used photographs of 
the libraries along with information concerning 
the book collections, hours, and rules of the vari- 
ous libraries. 

Chief points of distribution are the schools, li- 
braries, the administration building, recreation and 
shopping centers, and the registration desk of the 
central library in Portland. Response has been very 
favorable and we seem to have acquainted the 
people with the most unusual feature of our li- 
brary service: that the libraries in the school are 
really public libraries for the use of all children 
on the project (even preschool children) and that 
the public library.serves adults and high school 
students only. We are delighted, too, when we 
are asked for an extra folder or two “for the folks 
back home to let them know what is going on in 
Vanport.”’ 

ELEANOR TOUHEY, Librarian 
Vanport, Oregon, Public Librar) 


Gifts for Those in Service 


AKING the top of the front page of a local 

paper’s Sunday edition with a four-column 
picture and a story carried over on another page, 
a total of forty-four column inches, is something 
that doesn’t happen every week at the Madison 
Free Library. The project that produced this re 
sult may be said to be the most successful pub- 
licity of 1943. 

Based on various lists of gifts suitable for 
service men and women, an exhibit of suggested 
articles was arranged in two glass showcases bor 
rowed from a local art association. Behind one 
of them, the caption, “For Men Overseas,” in 
large Christmas-colored. letters was displayed 
across the top of a double bulletin board, which 
also contained pictures of desirable gifts, clipped 
from Life Magazine and mounted on red and 
green paper, and jackets of books recommended 
for gifts to those in service. Similar lettering 
attracted library users to the other case across the 
room in which articles for women were shown. 
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GIFTS FOR THOSE IN SERVICE 


Local merchants were glad to cooperate by 
supplying all manner of articles from saddle soap 
and safety pins to furlough bags and wrist 
watches. Special interest was shown in the 
samples of “‘regulation’’ wear, such as shirts and 
purses. 

With the mailing season for gifts to Army 
personnel opening September 15, arrangements 
were made with the Capital Times, a Madison 
newspaper, for a prominent place in the Sunday 
edition of September 12. During the previous 
week, the Times photographer arrived by appoint- 
ment to take pictures of a local recruiting officer, 
an attractive WAC lieutenant, who posed oblig- 
ingly with the exhibit. 

The Red Cross list of articles approved for 
prisoners of war, post-office regulations, and sug- 
gestions for wrapping were also featured in the 
displays, which continued to attract visitors 
throughout the mailing period of September 15 
to October 15. Books recommended as gifts for 
those in service were naturally given a conspicuous 
place, those in cases being borrowed from a local 
bookstore so that library copies would be free to 
circulate. 

J. E. THomas, Publicity 
Madison, Wisconsin, 


Free Library 


National Quinine Pool Exhibit 


| dee a number of years the Washington Public 
Library has collaborated with the D. C. Phar- 
maceutical Association, the local branch of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, in celebrat- 
ing National Pharmacy Week and through this 
cooperation has achieved excellent publicity. From 
November 4 through November 27 an exhibit 
concerned with the National Quinine Pool was on 
display in the museum cases on the ground floor 
of the central library. It was viewed by approxi- 
mately 5,000 people. 
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Perhaps there is no drug so greatly needed for 
the armed forces on the wide-flung battle front as 
quinine, and last February the National Quinine 
Pool was established through the joint cooperation 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association and 
the Drugs and Cosmetics Section of the Chemicals 
Division, WPB. Circulars were mailed to 58,000 
druggists throughout the country requesting them 
to contribute to the pool all'surplus quinine or 
opened packages. 

The results were more than satisfactory. Sup- 
plies were sent in every variety of container. A 
selection of these formed a significant portion of 
the exhibit, the labels giving information of their 
source—Germany, France, and even Japan. Samples 
of quinine in powder and tablet form were dis- 
played. 

Challenging attention were the publicity leaflets 
urging people to turn in their quinine, and the 
large number of photographs arranged in sequence 
to tell a story. One series depicted the operation 
of a pharmacy attached to a unit near the fighting 
front, another the reception and unpacking of the 
cartons, still another told the story of penicillin, 
the germ-killing substance produced by a mold. 
The library arranged for display and circulation a 
related collection of books and pamphlets. When 
it is known that the Quinine Pool has grown to 
6,500,000 doses of 10 grains, it is felt that the 
library, in calling attention to what has been done 
and is being done to make this necessary drug 
available, has rendered a distinct national service. 

RALPH L. THOMPSON, Assistant Librarian 
Washington, D.C., Public Library 


War Information Center 


N an effort to meet the ever increasing demand 
for information relating to the war, the Boston 
Public Library has expanded the War Information 
Center. This center, located in the main lobby of 
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War INFORMATION CENTER 


the central library building, is made up of four 
alcoves, featuring War Information, the United 
Nations, Service Activities, and Civilian Activities. 
The department provides ready information about 
all war-related subjects, and acts as a point of 
direction for all source material located in other 
parts of the library, or in any war agency in the 
city. 

The War Information Center began in October 
1942. We have watched it closely, studying the 
questions which came over the desk and keeping 
a careful check on the type of material which was 
requested for free distribution. When it became 
apparent that many of the requests were for in- 
formation about the United Nations, it was de- 
cided to inaugurate a United Nations Alcove 
immediately adjacent to the present booth, and to 
try to present information about the various United 
Nations through monthly exhibits. Although it 
is necessary to get much of the material from the 
various relief agencies, we take particular care 
never to post any sign asking for relief. It is our 
endeavor to present graphically, through posters, 
pictures, and handicraft, authentic background his- 
tory material, information about the manners and 
customs of the people, and something of their 
culture in peacetime, as well as to show official 
war pictures. 

The first exhibit presented was that of the Free 
French. It was a simple one consisting of posters 
and free distribution material. Despite its sim- 
plicity, the public response was so warm that next 
we presented one on Russia, this time using tex- 
tiles and photographs along with posters and 
distribution material. Again the response of the 
public was gratifying and the success of the en- 
deavor was evidenced when we were approached 
by several of the United Nations groups who 
asked for exhibit space. 

For the story of The Netherlands we were able 
to obtain much more colorful distribution material. 
The bright, gay colors—orange, white, and blue 
of Holland—contrasted strongly with the indigo, 
brown, and white of the dignified Dutch Indies. 
With the success of this exhibit, members of 
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various other organizations asked for permission 
to tell their story, so we featured China, Yugo- 
slavia, Belgium, and Mexico. Because this type 
of information had proved of value, we decided 
to inaugurate two more alcoves: a Service Activi 
ties Alcove, telling the story of the WACS, the 
WAVES, the SPARS, the Marines, the Women's 
Land Army, and the Cadet Nurses; and the 
Civilian Activities Alcove, featuring the OPA, 
Books Across the Sea, the Boston Committee on 
Public Safety, and a group of original etchings 
and sketches of war-related subjects by civilians 
The work of our War Information Center has 
brought us the interest of the press and radio 
From March 1, 1943 to December 31, 1943 we 
have received fifty-nine news notices and mor 
than twenty broadcasts of fifteen minutes each 
In addition to this, we have nine spot announce 

ments a day on eight Boston radio stations. 

ELIZABETH B. BOUDREAU, Assistant 
the Director 

Boston, Massachusetts, Public Library 


Library Locations Publicized 


R= publicity venture of 1943 for the Ham 
mond Public Library was a Book Week win 
dow display, designed to create an awareness of 
branch library locations among Hammond citizens 
Hammond, an industrial city, covers an area of 
twenty-seven square miles. To make library serv 
ice reasonably accessible to all parts of the city, 
six branches have been established. It was felt 
that with the influx of laborers to work in Ham 
mond war industries there was a considerabl« 
proportion of the population unaware of the li 
brary nearest their home. 

Since the main library is located several blocks 
from the main business section it was thought 
desirable to obtain window space in the heart 
of the business district. The Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company, which operates a larg« 
divisional office on one of Hammond's busiest 
streets, was contacted and generously granted a 
large window as well as the services of their pro- 
fessional decorator. The news photographer for 
the local paper donated both his services and ma 
terials in supplying enlarged photographs of the 
six branch libraries. The exhibit thus represented 
a minimum of effort and expenditure for the 
library and a maximum of good will. 

A large map of Hammond used in the window 
display marked the location of each branch library 
and by the use of streamers running from the map 
to pictures of the branches (grouped in front of 
map), passers-by were familiarized with library 
locations and buildings. Popular books for chil 
dren and adults, Book Week posters, and attrac 
tively lettered placards completed the display. 

The exhibit was felt to be very successful not 
only because of its publicity value but also becaus« 
of the fine spirit of cooperation extended to the 
library by Hammond business concerns. 

An article appeared prominently in the Ham 
mond newspaper calling attention to the display 
and urging the public to patronize their libraries 
Of course, it was impossible .to measure the direct 
results of the exhibit but it was generally felt 
that the dividends were more than satisfactory 

EVELYN L. Woop, 
Head, Circulation Department 
Hammond, Indiana, Public Library 
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Peace Information Centers 


S the war has progressed interest in the prob- 

lems of the peace to come showed such a 
remarkable growth that the Toledo Public Library 
decided to complement its War Information 
Centers with similarly organized Peace Information 
Centers. These collections, established in May 
1943 at the main library and the ten branches are, 
we believe, the first of their kind. While not as 
extensive as the War Information Centers, they 
contain basic collections for the study of peace 
and postwar problems by the advanced student, 
the average reader, or the pupil working on a 
school assignment. Included are comprehensive 
plans published in book form, such as those of 
Culbertson, Streit, Hoover, and Gibson, pamphlets 
of governmental agencies such as the Office of 
War Information and the Office of Education, as 
well as the publications of the World Citizens 
Association, League of Nations Association, For- 
tune Magazine supplements and reprints, the 
Catholic Association for International Peace, the 
American Jewish Committee, and similar organiza- 
tions. Outstanding newspaper articles such as the 
Christian Science Monitor series on peace are also 
included, as well as all available bibliographies. 
Wherever duplicate copies are available the pam- 
phlets circulate and some have been provided for 
free distribution. 

Since the librarian setves on several committees 
of the Toledo Committee to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, the Centers are closely integrated 
with local groups fostering the study of peace. 

At the main library the Peace Center is located 
in the art and humanities division, where the 
collection is conspicuously labeled. The display 
pictured herewith occupied a wall case in the 
entrance to the division during the first months, in 
order to direct the public to the location of the 
new collection. 

While the study of actual peace-making con- 
tinues, there has been in recent months an in- 
creased interest in the question of personal adjust- 
ments to the postwar period, especially in the 
matter of demobilization: plans for mustering-out 
pay, educational opportunities for service men, re- 
employment, etc. All useful material on these 
subjects has been added to the Peace Centers. 


Response to this gathering of material for the 
study of peace has been heartening. It may be 
that use of these books and pamphlets would have 
been as great without the establishment of the 
centers, but the convenience to both public and 
staff has amply warranted the experiment. 
HERBERT M. SEWELL 

Assistant to the Librarian 

Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


Unsolicited Publicity 


URING 1943 certain conditions beyond our 
control governed the publicity program. Ap- 
peals and exhibits were restricted to those which 
gave most reasonable promise of adequate return. 
The staff committee, somewhat limited in person- 
nel with special aptitude for the work, produced 
excellent results but without developing any star- 
tling new methods which warrant recounting here. 
However, we believe that there came to the li- 
brary certain distinction valuable in public rela- 
tions through a series of incidents not intended 
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TOLEDO FEATURES PEACE 


primarily as publicity. By them, people seemed to 
become aware of the library as something other 
than just another book distributing agency. In 
some quartets the library moved in reputation 
farther away from the drugstore circulating library 
and nearer to something akin to a cultural and 
even educational institution. Of several we men- 
tion these. 

The city historian, head of the history depart- 
ment of the University of Rochester, had planned 
an extensive scholarly history of the city. The 
assistant city historian, a member of the library 
staff, had completed the manuscript for the first 
volume, from the first settlement to about 1850. 
The Board of Trustees asked the Surrogate’s Court 
for a decision as to the legality of publishing this 
municipal history from interest on an endowment 
fund primarily intended for the establishment and 
maintenance of a “history alcove’ in the library. 
All parties concerned were agreeable to such pro- 
cedure, and a court degree was issued accordingly. 
Considerable newspaper comment was evoked. The 
library was discovered to be entering the field of 
writing and publishing history on a scholarly basis. 
Publicity was given to the fact that Rochester 
History, a quarterly publication of the library now 
in its sixth volume was issued for free distribution. 

The publication by the A.L.A. of Beatrice Saw- 
yer Rossell’s book, The Public Library in the Life 
of a Nation, called forth more unsolicited news- 
stories and editorials than any planned library pub- 
licity achieved. The book mentioned favorably this 
library. It told Rochesterians what someone be- 
yond the borders thought of what they had built 
up for themselves in their city. The press reports 
about it created a certain sense of pride in a local 
institution and local service. Such publicity is 
worth a hundred display windows no matter how 
skillfully arranged. From it comes that limitless 
good will created only by the estimate of a dis- 
interested outsider. 

Among its fall publications Viking Press 
brought out Fog Magic, a charming story for girls, 
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by Julia L. Sauer, head of the Department of 
Work with Children. Local bookstores gave a 
publication-day luncheon in Miss Sauer’s honor 
which attracted a brilliant gathering and city-wide 
attention with much favorable press comment. 
On a later occasion Miss Sauer received a cher- 
ished university community distinction, the Fair- 
child Award given annually for creative art. The 
award previously given to artists, musicians, and 
architects, came for the first time to a librarian. 
From the publicity incident to this it was evident 
that the public sensed that librarians might be 
authors and a child's story literature. 

Two honors came to the director of the library. 
Keuka College conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters. The City Club of 
Rochester elected him president. This is a forum 
group of over six hundred members. Before large 
audiences, over the air, and in the papers the li- 
brary thereby was kept before the people. Dis- 
tinguished speakers met newspaper reporters in 
the library for interviews and several of them 
graciously commented briefly on it in the course 
of their addresses. 


JoHN ADAMS Lowe, 
Director of Libraries 
Rochester, New York, Public Library 


Bond Issue Passed 


RGANIZED by the North Canton Woman's 

Club in 1929, the North Canton School Dis- 
trict Library has been housed in a residence near 
the square of the village, immediately adjoining 
the community building. With books on three 
floors, and housing a small art gallery and mu- 
seum, and with story hours most every afternoon 
in the week, the citizens realized it was time to be 
looking for a future home where its activities 
could continue to expand. 

So H. W. Hoover, president of the North Canton 
Library's Trust Fund, also president of the Hoover 
Company located in the village, agreed to head up 
a campaign for a bond issue last October, having 
as his assistants some of the Hoover sales execu- 
tives, who developed a strenuous house-to-house 
canvass, having as workers representatives of all 
the local organizations, including American Le- 
gion, American Legion Auxiliary, CIO, Rotary 
Club, Woman's Club, Junior Woman's Club, 
Ladies Literary Club, P.T.A., WCTU, Grange, 
Farm Woman's Club, Book Club, Community 
Building. The ministers of the churches also were 
on the committee, as well as the mayor, president 
of the council, and Library Board of Trustees, all 





DREAM OF A NEW LIBRARY 


This appeared as the cover page of an 
attractive booklet and folder for the 
North Canton Campaign. 
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of whom provided workers from their organiza- 
tions, totaling approximately one hundred and 
fifty. 

The town was divided into sections, and work- 
ers given definite streets on which to work, with 
the result that a most thorough canvass was made. 


Promotional material prepared to assist in the 
campaign, included: 

A very fine booklet of facts and figures with questions 
and answers. This was delivered to voters by the workers 

Special folder of endorsements and testimonials, dis 
tributed to all homes in the village by the three Troops 
of Boy Scouts. This same piece of material was placed in 
the hands of all school pupils from outlying territory as 
they boarded the school bus at the close of school Thurs 
day evening. 

Sample ballot with good reasons for voting ‘‘Yes’’ on 
the back of it, distributed through the same medium. 

A total of 50 window cards and posters placed in 43 
different establishments. 

Large poster panel on the proposed site of the new 
library. 

Newspaper—a half-page ad in the North Canton Swn, 
and a full page promoted by the San, plus very fine edi 
torial space. 

A bulletin board—-displaying a large picture of the pro 
posed building—erected on the building lots. 


The campaign was set for the week before elec 
tion, so the project would be kept foremost in 
people’s minds. When election day was over, the 
bond issue had been approved by ten more votes 
than the 65 per cent margin required. 

The new library is entirely a postwar project. 
Passage of the bond issue will simply provide the 
means for making the necessary funds available 
immediately after the war is won. No bonds will 
be sold until the money is actually needed. 

EstA STONER 
North Canton, Ohio 


Budget Granted! 


UR most extensive and perhaps most success 

ful piece of publicity in 1943 was the state 
ment of our 1944 budget request as presented to 
the public. Written as briefly and vividly as pos- 
sible, the copy was printed on a 4” x8” heavy, 
buff card stock. Ten thousand copies were printed 
at a cost of $47.50. 

The cards were distributed to the public through 
regular mailings of the Schenectady Chamber of 
Commerce, the Citizen Unity Committee of the 
Schenectady War Council, CIO, League of Women 
Voters, and the Unitarian Church. Cards were 
distributed direct to the public at several talks 
given by staff members during the campaign month 
of October. Several hundred copies were distr#buted 
at ‘a Freedom Forum meeting sponsored by the 
American Association of University Women. Cop- 
ies were made available at the YMCA, YWCA, 
and five library branches. Central library patrons 
also read and took home with them copies which 
were placed beside a large bulletin board exhibit 
which used the cards to form the numbers 
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Copies of the broadside were mailed direct to 
many influential members of the community inter- 
ested in the progress of the library, some accom- 
panied by letters from the librarian. The City 
Council, city manager, and mayor were included 
on the mailing list. Two newspaper items an 
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nounced the distribution of the cards, one of them 
reproducing most of the text, which ends: 


THIS IS YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


lis future is up to you... The Library 
budget is now in the hands of the City 
Councilmen . . . They want to knou 
what you want. 


Conclusion: The budget of the Schenectady 
Public Library for 1944 was increased $7,000, 
bringing the total annual appropriation to $80,000. 


BERNICE E. Honces, Director of Libraries 
Schenectady, New York, Public Library 





Rationing Board Exhibit 


BRANCH of the Seattle Public Library had 

the opportunity for a successful bit of ad- 

vertising during the October rationing registration 
period. 

In Seattle, as in doubtless many other cities, the 

registration for ration books is carried on in the 


public schools. At the suggestion and with the 
help of one of the principals an attractive exhibit 
of posters, book jackets, and booklists was ar- 
ranged. A staff member from the branch library 
was in attendance most of the time during the 
four-day registration period, taking free reserves 
and registering new borrowers. The branch li- 
brarian considered the experiment very worth 
while not only from the standpoint of the number 
of new borrowers obtained and reserves taken, but 
also from the excellent contacts made with the 
teachers and general public. No books were 
circulated. 

At the same school the library is cooperating 
by bringing a selection of books for parents on 
child care and training and books for young chil- 
dren to be circulated after the monthly meetings 
of the P.T.A. and preschool groups. This serv- 
ice has been greatly appreciated owing to the gas 
shortage and the transportation difficulties in this 
busy war production center. 

LAURA M. EBERLIN 
Superintendent of Branches 
Seattle, Washington, Public Library 
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Linked with the News 


ie Oak Park we believe in striking while the 
iron is hot when it comes to publicity. We are 
opportunists and while our publicity is sometimes 
not as polished or as perfectly turned out as we 
might wish it, at least we ‘‘catch the bus’’ of com- 
munity activities and make direct connection with 
community events. As an example, when we 
heard that the Women’s Coordinating Committee 
of the Office of Civilian Defense (of which the 
library is a member) was planning a house-to- 
house canvass of Oak Park, we asked them to 
distribute a printed leaflet from the library. With 
the heading “Forward With Books,” it listed titles 
of interest to the homemaker, books on hobbies, 
and those war books which might interest families 
with men in service. The committee was glad to 
cooperate and we were provided with a perfect 
channel of distribution. 


With one active Neighborhood Discussion 
Group meeting in one of the branch libraries 
under the sponsorship of the library, tentative 
plans have been laid for the extension of these 
groups in 1944 to cover other sections of Oak 
Park with small, active neighborhood groups to 
awaken interest in present and postwar problems. 

A source of good will and indirect publicity for 
the library is the Service Men’s Honor Roll of 
Oak Park which is housed in the library and 
which is kept up to date through volunteer efforts 
of the library staff. This service brings the library 
to the attention of many families, relatives, and 
friends of service men and reaches many who are 
nonusers but nonetheless taxpayers who support 
the library. 

E.sie McKay, Librarian 
Oak Park, Illinois, Public Library 


Variety 


NE of the events of 1943 which gave the 

East Orange library excellent publicity was 
the celebrating of the fortieth anniversary of the 
library by a dinner sponsored by the East Orange 
Friends of the Library, with over 125 in attend- 
ance, and “The Library in War and Peace’ as 
the subject. There was considerable newspaper 
publicity which included a history of the library 
during its forty years. 2 

Franklin Branch Library had an exhibit of 
service men’s photographs which attracted many 
residents of the community to the library. The 
entire young people’s room was devoted to a dis- 
play of over one hundred pictures of the men and 
women in the services. The Navy, WAVES, Air 
Corps, Army, Marines, Coast Guard, and Merchant 
Marine all had their places in this display. Red, 
white, and blue labels directed attention to the 
several Arms and Services. Colorful maps and 
book jackets showed books about the many fronts 
on which our men are serving. The exhibit con- 
tained almost every type of picture from a small 
snapshot to studio portraits. Several candid camera 
shots of troops in Iceland were displayed and 
also a V-Mail letter. 

In June the show windows of a business concern 
opposite one of our railroad stations were offered 
to the library for two weeks. A threefold exhibit 
was installed under the caption “Summer Reading 
along the Home Front.” One window was filled 
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with books on gardening, canning, sewing, hiking, 
and suggestions for armchair traveling. The 
second window contained some of the newer tech- 
nical books and magazines. In the third window 
was a large map of East Orange with red stream- 
ers leading from the map to photographs of the 
main library and its three branches. In addition 
various colorful booklists were displayed. 
ADELINE T. Davipson, Librarian 
East Orange, New Jersey, Free Public Library 


Anniversaries in Wartime 


as celebrate or not to celebrate the seventieth 
anniversary of the library in a war year was 
the question which confronted the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Evanston, Illinois, Public Library. 
The directors decided to wait five years and have 
a real diamond jubilee. Upon hearing of this 
decision some of the key businessmen urged 
strongly that “in war times, especially, every 
opportunity that arises should be utilized to stress 
stabilizing influences.” They said “the public li- 
brary is one of the best of our civic institutions 
to feature, for such a purpose. Go ahead, simply, 
but pointedly, and publicize the library's seventy 
years of continuous service to the community.” 

Acting upon this advice and with the coopera- 
tion of the major service clubs and other organiza- 
tions, the anniversary was signalized in conjunc- 
tion with National Book Week. 

Everything done was keyed to the Book Week 
slogan, “Build the Future with Books,” and 
emphasized the cumulative value of seventy years 
of building with books as a springboard for future 
building. An exhibit featuring the books with 
which the library started in 1873 had its counter- 
part in an exhibit of outstanding 1943 publications 
which will help build the next seventy years. 
Parachutes bearing the Book Week slogan with 
book jackets attached, were stretched across the 
children’s room above exhibits of books of 1873 
still popular with children. In the young people's 
corner a display case, titled ““To-day’s Books Build 
for Tomorrow,” stood beside an attractively illus- 
trated poster listing, by the seven decades, the 
important books written during each decade. 


Continuous Open House was held throughout 
the week. Each evening the library was assisted 
by delegates from the various organizations. The 
opportunity thus afforded of giving these persons 
an introductory tour of the library proved valuable 
from a public relations standpoint. The mayor 
and many of the aldermen attended in a body 
before the Council meeting. 

Among the old records which caused much 
merriment among young and old alike were two 
immense tomes, “Register of Borrowers for 1892- 
93.” These were kept by heads of families and 
gave the accession’ numbers of the books drawn by 
the entire family. It was found that some thirty 
of these heads of families and about three hun- 
dred sons and daughters of others have continued 
to reside in Evanston. To all of these a letter 
was written telling of the old records and suggest- 
ing that if so desired the library would send a 
list of the books read by the family fifty years 
ago. A special invitation was also extended to 
attend the Open House held on the opening 
Sunday afternoon of the celebration. This occasion 
became a veritable “class reunion’ for hundreds 
of persons. 
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On the closing Sunday the board held Open 


House for newcomers. Through the Welcome 
Club invitations and letters about the library were 
sent to over 1,200 persons who will be among the 
builders of the next seventy years. 

Judging from the response, the comments of 
the public, and the exceptional spirit of good 
fellowship which dominated the celebration, the 
businessmen who sensed the special need in war 
times for stressing continuity and the things which 
libraries stand for showed much understanding and 
wisdom. 

IDA F. WriGHT, Librarian 
Evanston, Illinois, Public Library 


Double Feature 


‘Ee Denver Public Library's outstanding pub- 
4% licity in 1943 was a double feature—‘The 
United Nations, a Popular Booklist,” and “Speak- 
ing of Wings,” weekly radio program broadcast 
over four stations of the Rocky Mountain Region 


Speaking of Wings 


Purpose: To meet the tremendous demand 
throughout the Rocky Mountain Region for popu- 
lar information on aviation, and to make known 
the library's resources in the aviation field. 

Planned: As a series of weekly broadcasts, 
written and gy by William E. Barrett, aero- 
nautics consultant for the library, over station 
KLZ, Denver, with rebroadcasts by a second Colo- 
rado and two Wyoming stations. 


Results: Unprecedented use of the library's avi- 
ation books and services; establishment at the 
branch libraries of special aviation collections to 
help meet the demand ; proof positive that a highly 
technical subject can be successfully popularized if 
you have a script writer of high caliber. 

For the statistically minded: Rocky Mountain 
Radio Council's coincidental telephone surveys give 
‘Speaking of Wings” a rating of 7.3, the largest 
listening audience of any agency-sponsored educa- 
tional program in the metropolitan area. 


United Nations Booklist 


Purpose: To meet the tremendous demand in 
Denver for popular readable information on all 
countries of the United Nations, their backgrounds, 
present situation, and possible future. 





Radio and Bill Barrett, aeronautics consultant 
for the Denver Public Library, take_airplanes 
from the airport into the home. 
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Author-compilers of Denver's United Nations 
booklist, Alys Freeze and Sara P. Shepherd. 


Planned: Untraditionally in breezy narrative 
style relating the books to each other and to events 
of the day. Streamlined typographically, with maxi- 
mum color appeal, to promote readability and in- 
terest. 

Results: First edition of 5,000 copies exhausted 
three weeks after first publication in November. 
Second revised printing now off the press. List 
being used by eighty-odd adult education organi- 
zations and study groups, public and parochial 
high schools, P.T.A.’s, Defense Council, service 
clubs. Individual patrons still beating a path to 
the library to get it. 

MIRIAM E. MCNALLY 
Director of Public Relations and 
Library Publications 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library 


British Book Week 


S soon as the American Library Association 

announced that it felt that the observance of 
a British Book Week would be of value, we at 
Tyrrell Library began to make plans. 

The project became one of community partici- 
pation. After much fine publicity, the program 
began with Open House, at which a film, ‘“Ordi- 
nary People,’’ was shown, a picture depicting the 
life of the common people of Britain during the 
war years. Fourteen new films on “Britain at 
War’ were made available to clubs, organizations, 
and study groups. These films, secured through 
the cooperation of the British consulate general 
of Houston, are sound pictures concerning Army 
and Navy operations, transportation of armament, 
women in war work, and general information on 
the English civilian war effort. On the opening 
night, a musical program of English themes was 
presented by a group of Beaumont high school 
students. 


The library contained many exhibits of posters, 
photographs, and pamphlets all concerned with 
various phases of Britain's war activities and of 
cooperation of the allied nations. An especially 
interesting exhibit of children’s books pointed out 
“Our Children’s Heritage from Britain.” Books 
on England, the war, and the United Nations 
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were conspicuously displayed in the main reading 
room. The three adult library radio programs of 
the week were devoted to discussion of some of 
these books. 


On Saturday morning in the children’s room 
films about British children were shown at the 
regular story hour. 


The climax of the British Book Week observ- 
ance came when the Hon. H. F. C. Walsh, British 
Consul General at Houston, visited the library and 
addressed a large audience on ‘‘Britain’s Four 
Years of War.” His talk covered all phases of the 
war, both at home and abroad. After the address, 
an open forum was held and many questions were 
asked and opinions expressed. Postwar plans 
seemed to be of more interest than any other topic. 
Although always the diplomat, Mr. Walsh an- 
swered all questions rather satisfactorily and we 
felt that he did much to dispel many misinterpre- 
tations of facts and to bring about a better under- 
standing of our ally. 

As a result of the project, many books about 
Britain, the war, and postwar planning were circu- 
lated and many films were borrowed. If observ- 
ances of other book weeks devoted to a study of 
other allied nations is to be based on the success 
of the British Book Week, we at Tyrrell Library 
will vote Yes. 

Jutta Muse, Reader's Adviser 
Tyrrell Public Library 


Beaumont, Texas 


Book Week Open House 


HE Grand Rapids Public Library went all out 
for Book Week in 1943 for one of its most 
successful publicity coups. 

It took planning and plenty of hard work. Some 
five hundred card invitations to attend Open House 
were sent to local clubs, churches, schools, and 
P.T.A. groups. The result was gratifying. A 
steady stream of patrons visited the library, indi- 
vidually and in groups, to catch “behind the scene” 
glimpses of the many departments of the library 
from cellar to attic. These visitors were given an 
X-ray visualization of the mechanical processes of 
book preparation and they seemed very much in- 
terested in the inner workings of the library. 


Uniformed Boy Scouts conducted the tours from 
4-6 and 7-9 daily, and librarians explained the 
work of each department. At other times the li- 
brarians themselves took turns in touring people 
around the library and explained the new setup of 
the various departments and the services the li- 
brary could render the community. Girl Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls assisted with the registration 
of names in a guest book and they doled out 
thousands of tags publicizing Open House. 


The success of Book Week was helped by at- 
tractive posters placed in the school buildings, 
churches, theatres, and downtown stores, advertis- 
ing Open House and a series of ten book reviews 
—a new feature. The local newspapers were gen- 
erous in their publicity devoting considerable space 
to news articles and human interest stories pertain- 
ing to the library. Three radio stations broadcast 
spot announcements and included Open House and 
the noon-hour book reviews in their local news 
broadcast. 

A huge drum in the central rotunda was stacked 
with war and postwar volumes. The books offer- 
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ing good background and informational reading 
and a better understanding of our enemies and the 
problems of the postwar world were emphasized. 
Two annotated booklists, ‘“Peace and the Post-War 
World” and “One World,” were compiled and 
distributed to all adults. Escape books had their 
share of publicity, too: fiction books “Not About 
the War’ were listed and annotated. Books that 
are tonics to the mind or stimulating to the im- 
agination are also important. 


A large war map was installed in our new 
browsing room for inspection. Tiny miniature 
flags showing the territories occupied by the United 
Nations and the enemy were moved daily to show 
the progress of the war. More than once the 
American flag was found over Tokyo—wishful 
thinking on the part of some of the students. 


Local authors had their innings with specially 
posed portraits taken exclusively for the library. 
These decorated the walls of the second-floor gal- 
lery along with prints of illustrations from their 
works. Thirty paintings by Grand Rapids Artists 
had a coming-out party. The original models of 
local inventors were displayed—inventions which 
are widely used today throughout the country. 


The children’s department, of course, arranged 
special displays, exhibits, decorations, and book- 
lists. The departments vied with one another to 
produce genuinely interesting, unique, and out- 
standing posters and displays. We wanted to prove 
to the public of Grand Rapids that we are proud 
of our library, proud of the part it plays in bring- 
ing knowledge, information, and inspiration to 
those who use it. Book Week gave us a chance to 
realize our own riches and reveal them to the 
people through the many channels of this adver- 
tising. The results proved very effective. The cir- 
culation statistics jumped 5,000 above a year ago. 
The people who signed the guest book represented 
fifty-three different professions. 

GLapys DUNN, Readers’ Adviser 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library 


Book Fair 


LINT, MICHIGAN, held its Fourth Book 
Fair the week following Book Week. This 
year the library was joined in sponsorship by the 
local booksellers and the new Genesee County Li- 
brary. For the first time the staff association took 
entire charge of publicity and the assembling, ar- 
ranging, and manning of the exhibits. The Insti- 
tute of Arts again provided our exhibit space and 
a room in which the programs were held. Some 
1,000 printed invitations were mailed to organiza- 
tions, schools, churches, newspapers, etc., through- 
out the city and county. The two local newspapers 
gave excellent publicity both preceding and during 
the fair. 
Emphasis this year was on the book's place in 
a wartime world. Featured exhibits included ‘“De- 
sign for Living in a World at War,” which en- 
compassed everything from air raids to recreation 
and Victory gardening; ‘The Postwar World’’; 
“Imperative Books,” with which went a printed 
list; “For Today's Youth’; hobby books from 
private collections; and two collections from the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts—‘‘Technical 
Books for a Nation at War,” and “Arts of the 
Book, 1931-1941.”’ Special attention was given to 
several books by local authors and illustrators. 
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The Genesee County Library exhibited a map of 
county library service as well as its bookmobile. 
Splendid cooperation in providing the program 
was given by local organizations and individuals, 
including the Community War Service Committee, 
the Child Study Forum, and the mayor. A panel 
on postwar problems completed the program. 
ELINOR JEAN FRANCIS, Publicity Chairman 
Staff Association 
Flint, Michigan, Public Library 


WAC Exhibit 


ORT OGLETHORPE, Georgia, located just 

across the state line from Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, is the home of the Third WAC Training 
Center. 

In order to publicize the Chattanooga Public 
Library's cooperation with their training program, 
the library, with the assistance of the WAC pub 
lic relations office, had a special display in the 
lobby of the main library. A bulletin board which 
measures approximately 4’ by 27’, was covered 
with pictures, cartoons, posters, and most impres 
sive of all, a large map of the United States show 
ing all the Army posts and stations in this country 
where WACS are located. All this material was 
contributed for display by WAC headquarters at 
the Fort. 

An interesting article, written by the librarian, 
was prominently displayed on the city page of the 
Chattanooga Times, illustrated by two pictures of 
WACS at the charging desk and in the stacks, 
taken by an official WAC photographer. 

A collection of books and pamphlets about the 
WACS and the armed forces in general completed 
the display. 

ALMEDA Hoon, Publicity Committee 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, Public Librar) 





VisITING Wacs 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Youth Goes to War 


HEN the Minneapolis Public Library en- 

listed the aid of the city’s high school stu- 
dents in planning its “Youth Goes to War” 
exhibit, the young people responded with such 
enthusiasm that the library had a hard time keep- 
ing up with them. 

The reader's adviser for young people started 
the whole thing by inviting each school to send 
two representatives to a preliminary meeting at 
the main library early in March. The idea of the 
exhibit was explained to them and they were 
asked to act as its promoters in their own schools. 
Then they were invited to contribute their own 
suggestions as to what the exhibit should include 
and how to advertise it. Ideas came thick and 
fast, some of them splendid, some of them need- 
ing modification before they would be usable, and 
some requiring diplomacy to shelve in a harmless 
state of inactivity. 

The representatives went back to their schools 
and began work. Some of them arranged poster 
contests, the winning ones to be on display in the 
young people's alcove during the exhibit. School 
papers ran stories on the display and editorials 
on the value of books. One school held a special 
assembly with guest speakers. 


Meanwhile things were humming at the library 
as well. Theme of the exhibit was the High 
School Victory Corps Program. Insignia of the 
various branches of the corps had been made out 
of red, white, and blue cut paper and mounted in 
the windows. Large posters of the various 
branches of the armed services plus essential activ- 
ities on the home front were mounted on the 
walls above the bookcases. Books were arranged 
in the window cases and on tables, in inviting, 
easy-to-get-at groups. A booklist called simply, 
“Youth Goes to War,’ and arranged under sub- 
headings of In the Air, On the Sea, On the Land, 
On the Home Front, and With the Correspondent 
was prepared. Invitations were sent out to youth 
leaders and others interested in books, young 
people, or both. 

After the first day, the staff apprehension as to 
the popularity of the exhibit vanished and by the 
end of the last day 855 high schoolers had visited 
the room and signed the guest book. Each school 
had been invited to sponsor a day. On that day 
its two representatives acted as hosts, presiding 
over the red, white, and blue guest book, in which 
every visitor who had a library card could sign. 
The school having the most signers in proportion 
to its enrollment was named winner, thus obtain- 
ing the privilege of selecting ten books for the 
young people’s collection marked with a special 
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bookplate commemorating that school’s part in the 
display. Schools coming in second, third, and 
fourth could choose five, three, and two books, 
respectively. 

Included in the exhibit was a case of auto- 
graphed photographs of President Roosevelt, Gen- 
etals Marshall and MacArthur, Admiral King, and 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, head of the Policy 
Committee of the High School Victory Corps. 
There was also an exhibit of documents relating 
to the book, The Mountains Wait, by Theodor 
Broch, which was one of the magnets for crowds 
throughout the ten days. It included the original 
manuscript in Norwegian, the English translation, 
the galley proof, page proof, reviewer's copy, and 
original drawings by Rockwell Kent. 

No doubt about it the exhibit was hard work, 
but it brought big returns. The Civilian Defense 
Council recognized it in their monthly bulletin as 
a factor in combating juvenile delinquency. An 
editorial in the Star Journal commended the li- 
brary for it. Almost 900 young people had found 
the young people’s alcove, had met the young 
people's adviser, and examined with interest the 
books they found. More who did not come in 
realized from their school papers that there is a 
library which invites them and plans to please 
them. Radio time was given for talks to parents 
about young people’s reading. 

Then, too, the library learned. It learned that 
the young people’s exhibit was a good idea, one 
which could be tried yearly but built on different 
themes each time. It learned that teachers and 
principals must be given as good, if not better, 
sales talks than their pupils. It learned that stu- 
dent participation in the planning involves hard 
labor but is worth it in the sense of I-am-part-of- 
the-library which it gives to the planners. It 
planted the idea of beginning a permanent Young 
People’s Council which could grow into hardy, 
adult Friends of the Library. 

SARAH L, WALLACE, Publicity Assistant 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library 


“Fireside Talks’ 


OME years before President Roosevelt made 

‘Fireside Chats’’ a national phrase, the Hoyt 
Library began an annual series of Wednesday 
evening “Fireside Talks.” The audience gathered 
around the library's blazing wood fire, with the 
background of books and the homelike reading 
rooms. 


At first the series ran through the winter 
months, but weather conditions and the usual 
winter congestion of community undertakings 
made the autumn preferable. Experience has 
shown that the weeks from the end of September 
to the middle of November best meet the possibili- 
ties of attendance. The meetings have always been 
free to all, but since the seating space is limited, 
and the public response often taxes the capacity, 
advance reservations have been necessary. 


The program of talks and speakers, when com- 
pleted, has been printed as small leaflets or as 
broadsides, carrying a picture of the library, the 
invitation to attend, the list of topics and hours 
and, some years, specific facts about the library. 
This program is mailed to borough officials, 
officers of local organizations, and to a list made 
up from the attendance register of the previous 
year. It is also distributed at the loan desk and 
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this year was distributed from house to house by 
Girl Scouts. 

Reading lists have been prepared and distributed 
for many of the subjects discussed and books 
placed on exhibit the week of the talk. The 
topics have varied, taking up cultural and com- 
munity interests; current events; local history; 
government and politics, local and _ national; 
travel; panel discussions; motion pictures, pro- 
fessional and amateur. In 1943, acting on the 
challenge of the A.L.A. regional institute in Phila- 
delphia, the entire series was based on “the prob- 
lems of now and tomorrow.” 

As the library has no funds for paying fees, the 
speakers have always given their services gener- 
ously and enthusiastically. The capacity audiences 
were an evidence of public interest in the topics 
At the end of the last meeting the general com- 
ment was that the series had been a definite 
contribution to the community. 

FRANCES DoRRANCE, Librarian 
Kingston, Pennsylvania, Hoyt Library 


Horse and Wagon Library 


ROM July 17-August 28, 1943, the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore’s public library, 
rented a horse-drawn huckster’s wagon, filled its 
fitted-in shelves with books, set up a charging 
desk over the end gate, and drove it through the 
streets of one of the city’s poorer districts where 
juvenile delinquency figures were high and _ the 
circulation of books low. 
In order to contact as many people as possible, 
the young people’s librarian in charge of the 
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project selected four o’clock in the afternoon as 
a good time to begin work each day. For it is 
about that time on summer afternoons that Balti 
moreans begin sitting on their white steps so 
freshly scrubbed in the mornings. With a xylo 
phone to announce its approach, the book wagon 
was driven through the streets, stopping once in 
each block, until the darkness became so dense it 
was impossible to tell Gone with the Wind from 
The Three Chinese Brothers. 

When it became evident that one person could 
not take care of the rush of business, some thirty 
members of the library staff at different times 
gave up their free afternoons and evenings to help 
with the work. The circulation of books for th 
four hours or so each day was about equal to that 
of the neighborhood branch which was open eight 
hours daily. In the six weeks given over for the 
experiment, there were 480 registrations. Of 
these, 456 were new members with no previous 
record of membership on file. About 39 per cent 
of the registrants were children. As all points of 
the system lent their books not needed during th« 
summer, it was necessary to invest only $5 in new 
books. The rental of the horse and wagon was 
$2 per day. 

While the library hoped the novelty of its 
approach would gain the interest of the con 
munity served, the project was not intended as a 
publicity stunt, nor was there any plan to call the 
attention of the remainder of the city to the hors: 
and wagon. But it attracted favorable newspaper 
publicity just the same. 

Besides the figures of circulation and registra 
tion, there were other more intangible results 
for the library. A more cordial relationship wit! 


Enoch Pratt Free Library's Book Wagon Boosts the Book Business in a 
Poorer Section of Baltimore 
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the community developed as a result of the li- 
brary's friendly, informal visits from house to 
house. Many people were “sold” on reading as a 
leisure-time activity and discovered in it quite an 
improvement over just sitting and looking out 
into the street. The fact that the branch has shown 
an increase in circulation each month since the 
project ended would seem to indicate that many 
of these people have continued to read. But prob- 
ably one of the most important results of the 
undertaking is the deepening of understanding and 
the broadening of the experience of the librarians 
involved. The library has a real contribution to 
make to these people, but on the other hand, 
these people have a real contribution to make to 
librarians whose more fortunate experience may 
lead to an almost precious “‘‘insularity.” 
MARGARET ALEXANDER, 
Young People’s Librarian 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Library Book Wagon 


T was the final ban on pleasure driving that 

brought about our Book Wagon venture. Some 
way had to be devised for getting books to people 
who could no longer visit the library. There were 
many such people, as Nutley is a spread-out town 
with numerous new developments on its outskirts. 

A Book Wagon, with its many possibilities, was 
our best solution. It was economical, adaptable, 
direct. Our plan was to hire a horse, a cart, and 
a driver to take us on one trip a week, But easier 
said than done. A horse and wagon appeared to 
have become as rare and precious as gold and 
rubies. Then suddenly we found just what we 
wanted: a milk wagon, a good steady horse, and 
an owner who would not only drive the cart but 
who knew everyone in town as well. Cost—five 
dollars a trip. The milk wagon had a door on 
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the side and when you stepped into the cart there 
was a waist-high shelf to the right and to the 
left, which made excellent display shelves for the 
books. We could place two hundred fiction on 
one side and a hundred general works on the 
other. The owner put in some extra shelves, too, 
out of sheer good nature. A borrower could walk 
up the little steps, enter the wagon, and select 
his books. There was room for two or three 
people at a time. On the outside of the wagon, 
in addition to the sign FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY, we fastened posters, THE 
AXIS CAN’T KEEP US FROM READING and BOOKS 
ARE NOT RATIONED. Two members of the staff 
went on each trip, one to deal with the public and 
the other to charge books and take registrations. 
A boy went along, too, ringing a large bell to let 
people know that the public library was coming, 
and making himself generally useful. The bell 
was lent by our superintendent of schools who, in 
1906, had used it to call the children to school in 
his first teaching job in a little red schoolhouse. 
The boy was paid a dollar a trip, so the expenses 
all told were six dollars an evening. Five trips 
—thirty dollars. A small amount for the results, 
we thought. 

The Book Wagon went out on Friday evenings 
in July from 5:30 to 8:30. That was the best 
time to find people at home. A week before each 
trip we studied the map, chose a section, and 
began to call up the residents. We told them we 
were coming, asked whether they would like us 
to bring them any special books and explained 
that all books might be kept until October 1 on 
the summer privilege plan. The requests ranged 
from books on the care of a baby to information 
on fruit-tree grafting, while the demand for Vic- 
tory garden material was never ending. The local 
newspaper always announced the route we would 
follow. 

Each section had a distinct personality. In one, 
the arrival of our caravan was the occasion for a 
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sort of block party. The neighbors came out and 
welcomed us and crowded about the wagon and 
laughed and discussed the books and showed a 
fine community spirit. In another part of town 
the people sat decorously on their porches and 
sent the children out to the Book Wagon to bring 
them back books selected by the librarians. But, 
incidentally, there was one point these little com- 
munities had in common. Wherever we went the 
children were fascinated by the horse, Teddy, 
which they soon renamed The Library Horse. 

Was the Book Wagon worth while? We are 
sure it was. We not only carried out our primary 
purpose of taking books to people who for the 
present could not get to the library, but our 
project captured the imagination and interest of 
the entire town. New friends and borrowers were 
gained on each trip and much good will engen- 
dered. But to turn into library patrons those 
people whose reading was confined to the tabloids 
and into whose minds had never entered the 
thought of the library as a source of pleasure, was 
our happiest achievement. 

The publicity our Book Wagon inspired came 
as a pleasant surprise. The AP took it up as a 
bit of news and to hear our project announced 
over WEAF and to read accounts of it in news- 
papers from distant states was exciting because 
unexpected. But this publicity was a mere by- 
product. Our real satisfaction lay in believing that 
pleasure, relief from present-day strain, and pos- 
sibly an opening of new worlds had been brought 
to some of our townsfolk by the public library's 
Book Wagon. 

HELEN TERRY, Acting Librarian 
Nutley, New Jersey, Free Public Library 


Child-Study Room 


ERHAPS the most outstanding publicity un- 

dertaken by the South Bend Public Library 
during 1943 was that connected with the open- 
ing of the child-study room. 

The librarian proposed to the board early in 
the spring that a room across the hall from the 
children’s room, then used for storage, be con- 
verted into a room where special service could 
be given to parents, teachers, and social workers. 
The board granted permission, provided a trained 
librarian could be secured. 

The children’s librarian arrived and all books 
on child psychology, child health, teaching meth- 
ods, juvenile delinquency, storytelling, etc., were 
moved from the adult department and a model 
collection of preschool books and others of in- 
terest to parents and teachers were moved to the 
new location. The heads of each department 
were consulted in the matter of transfers and the 
withdrawal of outmoded titles; several new titles 
and later editions were then added. Dingy walls 
were redecorated, low shelving was exchanged 
for the high shelves, and other necessary changes 
were made in the appearance of the room. Cur- 
rent issues of all education periodicals and others 
dealing with topics of interest to parents and 
workers with children were moved from the gen- 
eral reading room to the child-study room. 

No newspaper publicity, however, was given 
the organization of the room until September, 
when schools, clubs, and other groups prepared 
for winter activities. Folders were mailed to prin- 
cipals of public and parochial schools with the 
request that they be distributed to each teacher. 
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South Bend Tribune 
In the South Bend Child-Study Room 


Folders were also sent to social workers and the 
presidents of child-study groups and similar or- 
ganizations. The newspaper publicity and invita- 
tions to use the child-study room were followed 
by visits to all schools by the new librarian and a 
representative from the children’s room. 

About this time, South Bend’s one daily paper 
made editorial comment covering the new service 
When Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers was here in 
November, under the auspices of the Council of 
United Churches, he devoted an afternoon to the 
library. Invitations had been sent to leaders of 
groups working with children and the twenty-five 
who attended met Dr. Myers and heard him speak 
informally in the child-study room. 

The newspaper publicity, the folders, and Dr 
Myers’ talk all helped to arouse keen interest 
in the room and created favorable publicity for 
the entire library. Nevertheless, we feel the time- 
liness of such a service plus the untiring efforts 
and personality of the librarian in charge helped 
more than any planned publicity to make our 
newest venture a success. 

ETHEL G. Baker, Librarian 
South Bend, Indiana, Public Library 


Visiting Cartoonist 


) grew walsand mane of a professional cartoonist, 
locally employed as a newspaper photographer, 
highlighted the observance of Children’s Book 
Week in November at Gary, Indiana. One of 
numerous publicity projects carried out in 1943, 
the series of nine appearances made by Ebby Hav- 
erlander in city and two rural branches culminated 
efforts of the Gary Public Library to make the 
community it serves more library-conscious. The 
acting librarian accompanied “Ebby” to each branch 
and introduced him. 

Evidence that the cartoonist’s chalk talks proved 
popular was the attendance, which reached 1,587, 
or an average of 176 persons for each appearance. 
Parents as well as children attended. 
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Haverlander’s background and his schedule were 
heavily publicized through various media in the 
ten days preceding Book Week. News articles and 
mats appeared in weekly newspapers and the 
Gary Post-Tribune. Handbills were distributed by 
the branch librarians in their communities. An- 
nouncements were made in the public and paro- 
chial schools. As a result, over-capacity crowds 
were present. 

“Ebby,” specializing in ‘Mickey-Mouse”’-type 
cartoons, worked out a number of book angles, so 
that his “patter” was interspersed with remarks 
about library books. Some of his cartoons were of 
characters in well known children’s books. 


Mrs. Haverlander, a teacher of first-grade pupils, 
accompanied the cartoonist on several occasions 
and told the stories of Ferdinand the Bull and 
Horton Hatches the Egg as her husband illustrated 
them. At each chalk talk the audience received 
cleverly illustrated lists of children’s books and of 
books about drawing and cartooning. 


Because of the cartoonist’s popularity (he had 
appeared in many public schools in Gary as an 
entertainer), the slanting of his talks to fit the 
occasion, and his ability to dramatize books and 
hold his youthful audiences, the series proved the 
most interesting of the 1943 publicity. 

FRANK L. BRUNCKHORST, Publicity Assistant 
Gary, Indiana, Public Library 


Famous Visitors 


HE McGregor Library has opened its doors 

even wider this past year in an effort to make 
more friends and be of more service to the com- 
munity. We wanted to know our public better, 
we wanted our public to know us better, and so 
on November 19 we held our first Open House. 
Many came and were taken on a little tour of the 
building, including “behind the scenes,” and stayed 
to visit with the staff or neighbors over a cup of 
tea or coffee. 

We have had other visitors—visitors who are 
still with us and who will be for a long time to 
come. This is a large family of dolls, almost a 
thousand of them, loaned to us by Eleanor Bum- 
gardner of Highland Park. 


Miss Bumgardner is now, and has been for 
many years, secretary to Supreme Court Justice 
Frank Murphy. During her service with him she 
has traveled thousands of miles around the globe, 
and it was during these travels, largely, that this 
rare and unusual collection was made. Many 
of the dolls were presented to her by persons 
whose names are world-known. Some are interest- 
ing for their native costumes, others for their 
beauty, still others for the materials of which they 
are made—teekwood, ivory, silver, and gold. 
Shirley Temple and Jane Withers have exchanged 
dolls with Miss Bumgardner, and from the late 
Lord Tweedsmuir of Canada came a doll which 
had been dressed and played with by the Dionne 
Quintuplets. There is an unusual collection repre- 
sentative of every province in the Philippine 
Islands where Miss Bumgardner lived for several 
years, and many from Holland, India, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Belgium, Java, France, Mexico, 
as well as dolls from all parts of the United 
States. One, the oldest of all, is a Queen Anne 
doll who probably delighted some child of our 
Colonial period. She is only about three inches 
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high and sits on a delicate little ladder-back chair 
made especially for her by a Chicago artist. 

The McGregor Library staff hopes the new year 
will bring as many new contacts and opportunities 
as the one just past. 

HELEN B. Connon, Children’s Librarian 
McGregor Public Library 
Highland Park, Michigan 


A New Children’s Department 


HE value of consistent newspaper publicity, 

as well as the value of the use of Parent- 
Teacher Associations as a medium of reaching the 
public, was clearly demonstrated in the recent open- 
ing of our new children’s department. Our open- 
ing was a decided success. 

From the time that the re-vitalizing of this de- 
partment was first made possible through gifts one 
year ago from two of our friends for new book 
stock and new equipment, stories in the Anderson 
Daily Mail and the Anderson Independent fol- 
lowed the progress of this, which, in reality, 
amounts to a new department. 

The selection of books through Children’s Cata- 
log was told, the consulting with more experienced 
and outstanding librarians which resulted in deter- 
mining upon this Catalog as our basis for selec- 
tion, the tireless work of the committee to be sure 
that the books selected were the best possible, the 
method of rebinding in attractive colored library 
buckram to increase the life of books in circula- 
tion by some five to ten times, the selection of the 
children’s librarian, the transformation of the for- 
merly uninviting dark oak-finished ground floor 
assembly room to a delightful spot for children, 
with a cheery, harmonious color scheme of jonquil 
yellow, leather brown, peach blow, and delft blue, 
asphalt tile floor, and the furniture all in children’s 
sizes. 

The opening and inspection by parents was on 
December 9, 1943, a regular P.T.A. meeting date. 
Attendance prizes of books were offered for the 
schools best represented by parents. In some in- 
stances organizations were transported to the li- 
brary by buses, which we furnished, at the con- 
clusion of their meetings. During the day hundreds 
of persons visited the new department. A tea- 
party atmosphere prevailed, with ice cream being 
served to all visitors. A specially instructed vol- 
unteer staff assisted in explaining the book stock. 


ELLA SuE SmiTH, Librarian 
Anderson, South Carolina, Public Library 
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The New Anderson Children’s Department 
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Do.Lt’s GARDEN PARTY AT ST. 


Community Chest Recreation Program 


ip former years, the Community Chest has sup- 
ported summer camps providing vacations for 
hundreds of boys and girls, and part of the equip- 
ment of these camps was a generous supply of 
books from the public library. This summer, the 
usual plans had to be changed because of gasoline 
rationing and the shortage of recreation leaders. 

The new plans provided for a Vacation Fun 
Program, sponsored by the Community Chest. 
This program called for the training of volunteer 
high school students known as cadets, to be used 
as assistants to the leaders; for group workers to 
direct the cadets; and for storytellers. It also 
included the setting up of actual play centers in 
addition to the playgrounds, designated as city 
camps. 

Very early in these plans, the coordinator met 
with the library chiefs of the juvenile, the school, 
and the branch divisions, and the librarian in 
charge of work with young people, and as a re- 
sult, the library played a threefold part in the 
program. 

First of all, there was the culling out and list- 
ing of the right books for the cadets in their activ- 
ities, and for the group workers. Collections of 
good stories and hobby material were then sent 
to each city camp, and as its final contribution, the 
library provided a certain number of unusual 
entertainments sponsored by the children’s room. 
These festivities were a great success, and the 868 
children who came had a royal time. There was 
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PAUL'S CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 


the gay and colorful dolls’ garden party held on 
the lawn one perfect afternoon, with a puppet 
show and pink lemonade. There were other pup- 
pet plays for other groups, and a wildly enthusi 
astic audience of little boys who listened breath- 
lessly to a former animal trainer. 

In making these plans, the coordinator and 
agencies decided to focus most of the activities 
on a certain area of the city. At the end of the 
summer, the library was able to show that thre« 
times as many children in that area took out new 
cards in June of this year as they did last year 
and that for the three summer months there was 
more than double the number. Other figures 
showed that although the circulation of children’s 
books in 1942 was up by 21,680, the increase 
during the first nine months of 1943 was 31,697 
It would seem that the Vacation Fun Program had 
been a factor in these increases, and conversely 
that perhaps the library had contributed to the 
success of the recreation program. 

PERRIE JONES, Librarian 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


Hep Cats “Go for” Exhibit 


HO says that children’s books and story 
book characters aren’t so appealing to a 
group of campus sophisticates as to their small 
brothers and sisters? Harken to this tale and 
renew your faith in the generation commonly 
referred to as hep cats. 
The Youngstown College Library this autumn 
fell heir to a large, clumsy, wooden showcase. 
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Not a thing of beauty, it was nevertheless accepted 
with enthusiasm because it was our first and we 
had an opportunity to place it in the students’ 
lounge. This location, we felt sure, would attract 
the non-library minded as well as those who had 
already become acquainted with us. 


We had the theory that there is more interest 
in any activity when at least part of the public 
has had some direct connection or actual participa- 
tion in it. After a couple of purely library ex- 
hibits, we asked the Elementary Education Depart- 
ment to arrange something for Children’s Book 
Week. They entered heart and soul into the 
project. 

The top shelf of the case became two contrasting 
scenes. One had for a background scene a little 
red one-room schoolhouse. In front of this was 
displayed horn books, a New England primer, a 
McGuffy reader, and a Morse geography. The 
background picture on the other side was a large 
modern schoolhouse, with some attractive modern 
textbooks. The bottom shelf displayed the Calde- 
cott and Newbery awards for the past year. 

The middle shelf was pure fun. Paper doll 
characters from the best loved stories of children’s 
literature posed and pranced across the case. 
Beautifully drawn, they caused such comment that 
the Jambar, the college paper, decided to give a 
prize to the student who could identify the most. 
The prize was presented in chapel the following 
week. 

Our first experiment in student participation has 
so encouraged us that we are planning to continue 
occasional student-arranged exhibits. What better 
way of finding out what students like to see? 

R. MAURINE BRUNNER, Librarian 
Youngstown College, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


London of Dickens’ Time 


UR most interesting and most successful pub- 
licity during 1943 was that used in connec- 
tion with an exhibit during Education Week and 
Book Week. The exhibit itself was called ‘Lon- 
Time,” and 


don of Dickens’ 


consisted of an 





imaginary square in London at the time of 
Dickens, the characters from eleven of Dickens’ 
stories being depicted in the scene, the whole 
being made of cardboard and electrically operated, 
showing the houses and buildings lighted at night. 
There were chimes which rang at stated intervals 
and every detail was carried out to the wth degree. 
The owner of the exhibit took two years to its 
construction and, prior to our display, it had been 
exhibited at the Boston Public Library. 

By use of our duplicating machine we printed 
or mimeographed about 5,000 copies of a notice 
about the exhibit and circulated these among the 
high school and junior high school pupils. Also 
we circularized the pupils of the Teachers College 
in Lowell and all the private and _ parochial 
schools. The daily newspaper of 35,000 circula- 
tion and the weekly paper of 16,000 circulation 
carried publicity prepared by the library, the local 
radio station WLLH carried announcements of the 
exhibit from time to time during the two weeks 
it was on display. Finally we had a picture taken 
by the daily paper, Lowell San, showing a boy 
and girl viewing the scene. We had approximate- 
ly 4,000 adults and children come to the library 
to visit the showing and it was a great success, 
due in great measure to the advance publicity we 
prepared ourselves at the library. 

HuGH F. Downey, Librarian 
Lowell, Massachusetts, City Library 


Open House 


| connection with Nafional Book Week this 
year, the staff of the Kansas City Public Li- 
brary held Open House in honor of their new 
librarian, Harold L. Hamill. There were two 
large book exhibits in the library foyer. One 
featured books on postwar problems, and a printed 
booklist on this subject was given out to patrons. 
Two other tables were used to display new books 
suitable for Christmas purchase. These new books 
were loaned to the library through the courtesy of 
the Southwest News Agency. 

Tours of the library were a feature of the event. 
A reporter from the Kansas City Star estimated 
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the attendance at approximately 1,000 guests. A 
special display of rare books and books on fine 
arts was exhibited in the reference department, 
and the children’s room was gay with its Book 
Week exhibits. Perhaps the most popular spot in 
the library was the bindery department where an 
exhibit was arranged to show how books are 
bound, and the steps and material used in the 
various processes. 

10,000 printed bookmarks announcing the activ- 
ities of the week were distributed to civic or- 
ganizations, clubs, patrons of the library, church 
groups, and service clubs. Radio announcers were 
especially generous with their time, and for three 
days prior to the Open House, four radio stations 
carried news of the library's reception in connec- 
tion with all of their news programs. Word was 
passed around to the churches through the Council 
of Churches and the Ministerial Alliance. The 
Kansas City Star carried three news stories. The 
Independent, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Magazine, the Advertising and Sales 
Executives Club News, the Kansas City Call, a 
Negro newspaper, the Women's Chamber of Com- 
merce News, and many trade journals in the 
vicinity featured the event. Open House was also 
announced by various civic and social organiza- 
tions at their meetings preceding the event. 
Notices were posted by the Woman's City Club, 
the League of Women Voters, the University 
Women's Clubs, and many of the hotels. 

The staff association sent out 500 invitations to 
officials of local civic and social clubs and groups, 
and many members of the staff telephoned patrons 
and friends of the library. Results were most 
gratifying, and patrons still speak of the event 
with pleasure. As a gesture towards good will 
and friendly personal relations between the library 
and its public, the Open House was a huge suc- 
cess. The Friends of the Library took an active 
part. The Children’s Department had a tea for 
teachers on the following Saturday. 

Circulation for the month of November showed 
the first over-all gain for the entire system since 
August 1942. However, whether or not the Open 
House and the various Book Week activities had 
any actual bearing on this is a moot question. 

DoROTHEA F. HYLE 
Chief of Circulation and Director of 
Publicity 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library 


City-Wide Celebration 
of Book Week 


A our most successful single pub- 
licity project during the year was a National 
Newspaper Week exhibit illustrating the press 
coverage of the country’s various wars from the 
Revolution to the present, perhaps our most out- 
standing achievement was the display, exhibits, 
and city and state coverage in connection with 
National Book Week. This year the Los Angeles 
Public Library acted in cooperation with booksell- 
ers and publishers, in planning the city-wide cele- 
bration of the event. But the publicity coverage 
was not limited to metropolitan limits. Outlying 
communities and even other sections of the state 
were contacted by way of press and correspond- 
ence. 
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City-wide Book Week Celebration 


A publicity committee was appointed compris 
ing the publicity chairman of the library, and rep- 
resentatives of two department stores. Their work 
included write-ups in the newspapers, in trade 
journals, suburban and small community papers, 
the official publications of various clubs and or- 
ganizations, and advertising “throwaways."’ Several 
thousand printed programs of the Book Fair, list- 
ing the speakers and brief booklists compiled by 
the various bookstores, were mailed to a carefully 
selected list of individuals and organizations, busi- 
ness and professional groups, churches, civic or- 
ganizations, labor unions, etc. Special effort was. 
made to cover as many representative types of citi- 
zens and groups as possible. Outlying communi- 
ties were contacted through the branch libraries 
Such publicity by individual contact, achieved 
through a large mailing list derived from many 
sources, resulted in one of the best turnouts in 
years, despite gas rationing and transportation 
difficulties. 

The lecture room of the library was redecorated 
for the book exhibits. Each bookstore presented a 
different subject in its display, such topics as post- 
war planning, new technical books, the United 
Nations, and new children’s books being repre- 
sented. Exhibits were also made of representative 
works of the speakers at the Book Fair, among 
whom were included Richard Aldington, Gwen 
Bristow, Emmet Lavery, Bruno Frank, Stuart Che- 
valier, Don Blanding, Vanya Oakes, Carl Glick, 
Leslie Charteris, and Virginia Purdue. 

A.D. M. 
Los Angeles, California, Public Library 


Bank Display Windows 


ie call attention to some activity or special 
exhibit at the library which might induce the 
outsider to enter its doors and to keep before the 
public eye the library's contributions to the war 
effort and the various services it is rendering the 
community, the Plainfield Public Library has been 
using the display windows of the Plainfield Trust 
Company, one or more of which have been gener- 
ously offered to it by the bank. 

In one was shown a model of a clipper ship 
built by a high school senior and one of the 
library books which aided him in its construction. 
At this time, in the library reading room an ex- 
hibit was arranged of some of its beautifully illus 
trated ship books and a special shelf of hobby 
books. 
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The Book Week exhibit of children’s books at 
the library was advertised by one of the new 
picture books opened to the page showing a small 
boy trying to put a boat in a bottle, the book's 
jacket on a dummy, a ship in full sail in a narrow 
necked bottle made by a boy borrower, together 
with the Book Week poster. 

Another window display announced a special 
exhibit and lecture at the library, both entitled 
“Quartz Goes to War’ and sponsored by the New 
Jersey Mineralogical Society. In the center of this 
window which was done in black and white was 
a 25-pound cluster of Brazilian quartz crystals, 
one of the finest and largest in the country, loaned 
by a Plainfielder. In front of these was a new 
library pamphlet on quartz, in part the work of a 
local author. On either side were placed large 
posters which could be easily read from the street. 
One of these invited the public to come to the 
library and the other displayed the tiny wafer-like 
piezoelectric crystals which make battle communi- 
cation possible. 

EpiItH M. Prout, Acting Librarian 
Plainfield, New Jersey, Public Library 


Art Mart 


HE lawn of the San Diego Public Library 

took on a gay and colorful aspect in October, 
when the San Diego Art Guild staged an art mart, 
where this group of San Diego artists exhibited 
and sold their paintings, etchings, sculpture, block 
prints, and wood carvings. 

The individual exhibits were arranged in vari- 
ous fashions, some on easels under gay umbrellas, 
some spread on the grass and stood against palm 
trees. An Army captain used parachute cloth 
stretched between bushes for a background. The 
paintings ranged from Christmas cards to $500 
oils. Many sales were made and orders for future 
work were taken by the artists. 

Hundreds of people thronged the mart. The 
work of the service men, particularly those from 
the Naval Hospital, attracted attention. A large 





Art Mart on the Lawn of the San Diego 
Public Library 
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group of interested spectators watched a portrait 
being painted during the mart. The public library 
featured pictures and books of art during the week. 
This is the second art mart held on the library 
lawn. The setting is ideal for the artists, wide 
expanses of green lawn shaded by towering palm 
trees. The busy intersection between the post office 
and the public library brings thousands of people 
past the location. The gratitude of the local artist 
group for the use of library facilities is expressed 
in their generosity in lending the main library and 
branches their pictures whenever needed for per- 
manent or temporary display. 
CorNELIA D. PLAISTER, City Librarian 
San Diego, California, Public Library 


It Pays to Advertise 


i may seem strange, in the midst of the greatest 
war of all time, for a library to have a special 
exhibit of art books. But after all, art is one of 
the things we are fighting for, and feasting the 
eyes on beauty is an aid to civilian morale, the 
staff association of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
decided, when it voted to put on the exhibit. 

Selecting the books was, naturally, a big job 
and required discrimination and a sense of balance 
as well as many hours of work. The books were 
divided into several large classes, beginning with 
art history and criticism. As the artists were being 
specially invited, books on composition and de- 
sign were featured as were books on art anatomy. 
And this brought on a side line essential to art 
study, books on costume. Then the beautiful 
books on famous paintings and painters were 
brought out of the locked cases and displayed, as 
were books on special schools of painting and on 
sculpture. From Botticelli to Goya and Cezanne, 
from primitive Negro sculpture to Rodin and 
Malvina Hoffman—these books opened for display 
were a delight to the eye. 

There was a section of books on etchings, en- 
gravings, and woodcuts, and one on book decora- 
tion and illustration. And that is where you run 
into trouble: it is hard to find a stopping place. 
Architecture, for instance, is an essential form of 
art; so we included the best and most beautifully 
illustrated books on architecture from the Greeks 
to modern times, a great many on old Southern 
architecture, and some modernistic ones for con- 
trast. And if you have architecture, you really 
can't leave your house bare; so out came books 
on interior decoration, hobbies, and curiosities, 
such as a book of exquisite American miniatures, 
one on dolls and another on buttons! Silver, 
china, and glass naturally followed—and a lovely 
table they made. 

One thing the exhibit did was to show the 
librarians what they had. The list included some 
350 books and is to be printed for distribution 
soon. 

The Sunday afternoon before the opening was 
used for arranging the display. The main part 
was in the reading room of the circulation depart- 
ment and all chairs were taken out to remove 
temptation on the part of the public to use that 
room. Tables were arranged in a hollow square, 
with openings at the ends between the tables. 
The tops of shelves around the room were used, 
too, for everything from religious art to cartoons 
and caricatures. As this room is used regularly 
for art exhibits and has special lighting fixtures, 
the colorful effect of the books was lovely. 
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When it was first planned, it was intended to 
have the display for artists only and our first 
approach was to consult the High Museum of 
Art as to the most convenient time. However, 
as we realized the size of the collection we decided 
to hold it open for three days after the opening 
night so the people who only appreciate the 
beautiful could enjoy it. The space was expanded, 
too, to include two tables of books on interior 
decoration and collecting along with the display 
of art magazines in the magazine room. Then it 
was decided to keep the children’s room open and 
show the beautifully illustrated children’s books— 
and to serve tea and cookies in that room for 
those artists who had been specially invited. 


Next time we have an exhibit of the “insides” 
of books we will do more advance publicity be- 
cause we believe any exhibit should be for the 
public at large. Aim it at one group but let the 
public participate. We found people wandering 
around for those three days making notes of books 
they wanted to get later and a number have asked 
for the list of books used. A story should go in 
each local paper at least a week ahead of the dis- 
play, followed by another on the Sunday art page 
the Sunday before it takes place. Posters or an- 
nouncements should be sent to art museums and 
schools a week or so ahead and, of course, have 
notices and posters in the library. 

The lesson we learned from the display was 
that it pays to advertise your wares, and that the 
only way people can know about books of the 
sort we were displaying is to have samples stuck, 
as it were, under their noses. 

EUNICE COSTON 
Atlanta, Georgia, Carnegie Library 


Weekly Book Reviews 


This sign, advertising our weekly book re- 
views, is posted in front of the library. Sign 
measures 6’ x 6’; lettering in black and red; date 
on sign changed weekly. It was planned to at- 
tract the attention of the passengers on the three 
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important streetcar and bus lines passing the 
library and carrying approximately 117,000 per- 
sons daily. 

Two metropolitan dailies, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and the St. Louis Star-Times print no 
tices on Mondays of the Tuesday reviews in their 
special columns ‘Tomorrow's Events’ and “To 
night—Tomorrow’’—estimated circulation 400, 
000. Spot announcements are sent to our seven 
radio stations. Lists of speakers and books to be 
reviewed are widely distributed. 

HARRIET P. SAWYER 
In Charge of Publicity 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


Booklists 


L year the Paterson Public Library distrib- 
uted some 7,000 attractive, varicolored, mime- 
ographed booklists among local civic organizations. 

The idea was first tried out by sending a few 
lists to a women’s organization with the request 
that the president distribute them before or after 
the meeting. The idea proved successful, the presi- 
dent reporting the members eager to receive first- 
hand book news from the library, so contacts were 
made with other organizations and soon a list of 
groups was established to which a supply of book- 
lists was regularly sent. 

The idea was carried further afield last spring 
when the library issued a list of books on home 
gardening. These “Grow Your Own Food for 
Victory” folders were distributed to seed and 
hardware stores, the five-and-dime stores, the retail 
outlet of a mail order house, and others selling 
seeds, berry bushes, and fruit trees. 

The library has been particularly gratified not 
only by the cooperation of various civic groups in 
distributing the booklists but also by the good will 
it has promoted. The women’s organization, re- 
sponding to the interest shown by members in the 
booklists, has just invited the library to become a 
regular contributor to the club’s magazine with a 
feature on library service and book news to be 
published monthly. 

Leo R. Etzkorn, Librarian 
Paterson, New Jersey, Free Public Library 


“From a Librarian’s Notebook’”’ 


UR most successful publicity venture for 1943 

was the weekly newspaper column, “From 
a Librarian's Notebook,” briefly written up in the 
January Bulletin under the “Crow's Nest.” The 
aim has been to write interestingly about new 
books and whenever possible to tie books in with 
the news of the day. The column always leads off 
with a short list of new books of wide appeal! 
not necessarily the best books. The interest in 
the column under its standardized caption has 
built up over the fifteen months that it has ap- 
peared without interruption. The few times when 
we have been late with our copy the paper has 
telephoned an inquiry concerning it. 

We also have a very successful radio program, 
“Speaking of Books,” which has been maintained 
weekly for over a year and is conducted by the 
president of the Friends of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary, who reviews the new books and interviews 
authors and others who make news about books. 
Letters of appreciation have steadily increased so 
that we know the program is appreciated not only 
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in Seattle but throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
The library prints a calendar of the books in- 
cluded and copies are available for distribution to 
patrons of the library and to listeners of the pro- 
gram who apply for the list. 


JOHN S. RICHARDS, Librarian 
Seattle, Washington, Public Library 


“Bulldogs” 


NE day, our newspaper suggested that we 

furnish news items, taken from books, pam- 
phlets, or any authoritative library source, which 
did not necessarily carry a date line for their 
publication, and which could be used to fill in 
when there was space for them. These items, 
similar to those furnished by government agencies, 
are known in the language of the press as “‘bull- 
dogs.” It took some little time for the members 
of the staff to hit their stride, or rather that of 
the paper, but with a little practice, success was 
ours. 

The items have brought about some very inter- 
esting, and threatened some embarrassing situa- 
tions, but on the whole the results have been 
entirely satisfactory. For one thing we have 
learned never to deviate even by a word from the 
content of the source of our information. Although 
the items are retold from the source material, the 
source is not necessarily given, merely being cited 
as in the library. 

At present most of our stories are selected be- 
cause of actual questions which come over our 
reference desk. A story about the Army-trained 
war dogs reached the paper at the same time as 
did a “mat” of Mike, Rookie Dog for Defense. 
The illustrated article brought many inquiries for 
information about the K-9 Patrol. 

“Seabees Advance Bases,’ a headline over a 
story “based on an interesting article found in 
the Glendale Public Library,” gave us an oppor- 
tunity to furnish much additional material on 
this exciting wartime unit. “Tomatoes Gain in 
Importance,” with the comment that government 
bulletins as well as books were available at the 
library, brought six inquiries in one morning. 

Other headlines, just as large as those over 
AP items, which brought quick response were 
“Secrecy Surrounds New Dive Bomber,” “New 
Rifle Sights Made For Snipers,” “Army Washes 
Laundry For Men In The Fields,” ‘Solomon 
Islands Mountainous In Character,’ and “Some 
Strange Facts Learned About Tea.” The captions 
are made up by the paper. 

Sometimes reference is made to individual 
books, but we have found the local paper rather 
frowns upon this policy, so we usually just give 
the information and suggest that the reader come 
to the library to consult the source. 


Twice recently the ‘‘bulldogs’’ have been printed 
upon the same page as the comic strip and other 
syndicated columns distributed to some five near- 
by cities which make up the newspaper chain. 
We are now anxiously waiting to see whether the 
reader of “Homer Whoopee’ and “Cap Stubbs’ 
will also be interested in learning more of Louis 
Adamic’s publication Common Ground noted on 
the same page as being available in the Glendale 
Library. Nor do we quite know what will be the 
reaction of the local libraries in the other cities 
when they see our library advertised in their 
paper. 
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AMPLE “BULLDOGS” 


The articles are written by different staff mem- 
bers atid edited by the librarian. To date all 
have been published exactly as written. Of course 
we never lose an opportunity to impress upon 
the editors the interest caused by the material and 
we can honestly report excellent results. 


Bess R. YATES, Librarian 
Glendale, California, Public Library 


Widely Copied 


FTENTIMES unexpectedly wide publicity re- 

sults from a small, unusual item, like this 
bit that was widely copied by Oklahoma news- 
papers and other state papers. 


‘FOUR STRANGERS’ KEEP LIBRARIANS 
IN A DITHER 


A deep southern accent had members of the reference 
department of the Muskogee Public Library going in 
circles recently. 

The confusion resulted when a man called on the tele- 
phone and inquired for ‘‘the requirements for the four 
strangers.’’ Since the reference department does its best 
to furnish satisfactory answers to all seekers of informa- 
tion, an immediate search was begun to find material per- 
taining to the ‘‘four strangers.’’ 

Finally the baffled. desk worker called upon the refer- 
ence librarian to clear up the matter, but the repetition of 
the strange query baffled even the experts. 

Extensive cross-examining revealed that the ‘four stran- 
gers” had to do with trees, from which the reference 
librarian deduced that what the man really wanted to 
know was the requirements for the position of forest 
ranger. 


The third day after its publication, cards and 
letters began to come in from librarians and 
“Friends of the Library’’ from Colorado to the 
Quartermaster School at Camp Lee, Virginia, with 
clippings about the amusing incident. But the 
funniest repercussion noted was in a pamphlet ad- 
vertising maternity wear, carrying the item in a 
column: IT HAPPENED IN MY STORE, for 
which the contributor received $2 for the plagiar- 
ized anecdote. 

Cora CASE PorTER, Librarian 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, Public Library 
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Colorful Exhibit Case 


HE book and poster display shown in the 

accompanying photograph was designed by 
the Public Library of Youngstown and Mahoning 
County to meet an acute shortage of exhibit space 
in the adult circulation department where doors 
and windowed partitions used up all available 
wall space. The most prominent section of the 
partition, in front of which all borrowers have to 
pass, was used. 


Wood shelving and miscellaneous wall board 
already on hand were used by the skilled cus- 
todian who did the work. The front of the center 
poster unit is flush with the front of the shelves. 
Beveled sides lead back to the poster itself and 
conceal tubular light bulbs at the top and bottom. 
The poster is inserted in slots from the top. The 
bottom shelves are sloped to facilitate the reading 
of titles. For large exhibits such as this a narrow 
table is placed in front on which small boxes are 
used to elevate some of the titles. 
colors add to the attractiveness of the display. 
The front panels are burgundy, the interior of the 
shelves cactus green, and the slopes leading to 
the poster are cream gray. The table covering is 
a scrap piece of decorative corrugated paper. 

This particular exhibit of the complete Loeb 
Classical library, recently acquired through a spe- 
cial bequest, is attracting considerable attention. 
A feature story in the Sunday paper and personal 
letters written by the chief librarian to principals 
of all high schools in the county have aroused 
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considerable attention. “The humanities, once 
more,’ says Librarian Clarence W. Sumner, “are 
receiving the consideration they deserve. We ar« 
proud to have such an excellent collection of 
classics to offer our patrons. We want them to 
know what we have to offer. That is why w« 
believe strongly in public relations work on a 
professional level.” 
ROLAND MULHAUSER 
Assistant to the Librarian 
Public Library of Youngstown, Ohio 


Music As You Like It 


T the end of November when the opening of 

the music season lent added interest to such 
a display, the Buffalo Public Library prepared an 
exhibit in its main circulation room featuring its 
circulating books on music. 

On a bulletin board measuring 6'x9’ were 
three brilliant posters, executed by the library's 
poster artist. The central poster, “Hot and Sweet,’ 
had a bright light-red background; white was used 
for the lettering. The two end posters had gold 
backgrounds with black lettering. All figures and 
instruments were cut-outs in maroon and black, 
which stood out from the board and gave a 
remarkable illusion of perspective. 

The startling posters served to attract many 
readers to the books displayed on the tables below 
Since the music department at this library func 
tions as a division of the second-floor reference 
department, many members of the public realized 
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Sort CLEAR COLORS ADD TO THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF THIS DISPLAY 
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Music As You LIKE IT IN BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


for the first time the extensiveness of the library's 
facilities in this field. As many as thirty-five books 
a day circulated directly from the exhibit. Circu- 
lating copies of scores were very popular, as were 
the biographies of leaders in the concert and 
orchestral field, operatic guides, and books on the 
art of listening to music. 

Good newspaper space was given the display, 
with a two-column head and a feature article 
dealing principally with the collections of soldier 
songs which were included among the circulating 


books. 

This display made a good contrast to the many 
exhibits of war material which are featured almost 
continuously in one part or another of the library. 

Marcia W. PROCTOR 
Buffalo, New York, Public Library 


Welcome, Newcomers 


N intensive campaign to attract to the library 

newcomers brought to the Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, area by expanding war industries was the 
best publicity of 1943 for Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary. 

The library serves Knox County, whose popula- 
tion has increased approximately 30,000 within a 
few months due to a government project, the 
nature of which is still secret. This unexpected 
growth found the county unprepared as to housing 
facilities, transportation, restaurants, etc., but the 
public library was jose with a welcome. 

White stickers, 6” x 16”, carried in bold, black 
letters an vain to all who live or work in the 
county to use the library. These were pasted on 
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the windows of streetcars and buses (the public 
transportation company was pleased to cooperate), 
on grocery and drugstore windows in the neigh- 
borhoods of branch libraries, on bulletin boards in 
the U. S. Employment Office, and such public 
buildings as the YWCA. The invitation was also 
used as a “filler” between stories in one of the 
newspapers. 

For several years, the children’s librarian has 
displayed books suitable for Christmas gifts in the 
lobby of a large cafeteria on a Thursday, which is 
“family night” in the south. This year the exhibit 
was held during Book Week and was also tied 
in with the campaign for new borrowers. The 
cafeteria allowed us to paste our signs on mirrors 
around the wall. Girl Scouts greeted patrons at 
the entrance with the question: “Are you a new- 
comer to Knoxville?” and gave out cards bearing 
an invitation to the library and listing the points 
and hours of service. Several hundred of these 
cards of invitation were placed in the mailboxes 
of guests staying in hotels until they could locate 
other living quarters. Newspaper carriers dis- 
tributed them in the mailboxes of an apartment 
village where many new residents live. Girl Scouts 
gave them to new pupils in the schools to take 
home to their parents. 

The cooperation of regular library patrons was 
enlisted by asking them to give to new neighbors 
a card saying, “This is to introduce 
who wants to use the library.” The bornower's 
signature served as identification for the new- 
comer. A letter to ministers asked them to make 
announcements about the library during Book 
Week or to print an invitation in their church 
bulletins. A radio program, invitations from the 
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City Hostess, announcements at the public night 
school, a notice in the University faculty bulletin 
—these were other devices used to welcome Knox- 
villians, old and new, to their public library. 

To test the effectiveness of these various forms 
of publicity, registration assistants made tactful 
inquiries of new borrowers as to how they learned 
about the library. Though many said: “I always 
come to the library as soon as I move to a new 
place,” a gratifying number acknowledged the 
drawing power of our advertising, and every single 
medium showed some results. By far the largest 
number said they saw the streetcar signs. “The 
signs in the cafeteria were a constant reminder,” 
declared an FBI agent, while an inspector of 
weights and measures said he came because he 
“saw lots of publicity.” 

MARTHA L. ELLISON 
Lawson McGhee Library 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


“Where America Fights” Films 


HE Kalamazoo Public Library is sponsoring a 

series of film programs for friends and rela- 
tives of men and women in foreign service who 
are interested in seeing pictures of the countries 
where “their boys and girls” are stationed. 

The subjects of the first three programs were 
“Where America Fights,” which included films 
and slides on all foreign countries where men and 
women in service were stationed at the time—the 
Mediterranean Area: Greece, Egypt, Sicily, and 
Italy: the Pacific Southwest; New Guinea, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Dutch East Indies. A fourth 
program will be given soon on The British Isles: 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 

These film showings have been popular from 
the very first, attendance having averaged 175 for 
the three programs. Admission is free, but tickets 
must be secured in advance at the library. 

Films and slides used in these programs are 
previewed and selected by a special committee of 
library staff members. When needed, additional 
films are secured through the film rental service of 








Special Display Links Books 
With News in Kalamazoo 
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the library's art department. The library also has 
an experienced operator on the art department staff 
and equipment for showing both sound and silent 
films. 

A member of the family of a service man who 
is stationed in the area being featured, acts as 
commentator, often contributing interesting bits of 


firsthand information. Special displays of books 
and posters having to do with the subject of the 
program are placed at strategic points in the lobby 


The local newspaper was checked for names of 
boys overseas and post cards were sent to their 
parents, a personal touch much appreciated, as 
many spoke of receiving them. Newspaper articles 
giving full descriptive details are also used to an 
nounce these film programs. 


ELEANOR RICKER 
Department of Public Relations 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Library 


Mars Rides the Rails 


NE Sunday afternoon in November, the libra 

rian of the Cleveland Public Library received 
about sixty-five local railroad executives and some 
members of the Cleveland Society of Model Engi 
neers at a prevue of the library exhibit, “Mars 
Rides the Rails.”’ 

As the invitation stated, the exhibit was a 
graphic presentation of material showing the con 
tribution of the railroads of the United States and 
Canada to the war effort. It consisted of a large 
collection of posters, bulletins, advertising reprints, 
photographs, house magazines, and other printed 
and pictorial material released by the railroads to 
further the war effort and to demonstrate the sig 
nificant and important part which they are taking 
therein. 

This material was assembled by the assistant in 
charge of travel through contacts and correspond 
ence for many weeks with the national publicity 
directors of all the class-one railroads. Particularly 
helpful, to the extent of sending a circular lette: 
to all members, was Colonel Robert S. Henry, 
assistant to the president and head of the Public 
Relations Office of the Association of American 
Railroads. This letter stressed the effort being put 
into the exhibit and urged members to send in 
all suitable material. This was most helpful sup 
port and was effective in publicizing the exhibit 
throughout the country. 

The original idea for “Mars Rides the Rails 
had its inception in a series of articles on the rail 
roads written by Charles Lucey, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, and featured in the New York World 
Telegram and other Scripps-Howard papers. Both 
the World-Telegram and the Association of Amer 
ican Railroads reprinted these articles in large at 
tractive brochures. Many of these were used in 
the library display to keynote the exhibit. 

Of major importance from the library's point of 
view was the value of such a collection of mate 
rial for permanent record as original source ma 
terial for our World War II library. This latter 
project has progressed with much success in col 
lecting original documents, newspapers, letters, 
posters, and other memorabilia relating to the war 
The material assembled for ‘Mars Rides the Rails 
will become a unit of this collection, a fact which 
appealed greatly to the railroads. 

In order to give the exhibit form and body and 
an even greater graphic appeal, since the material 
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Effective Window Display Advertises 
Cleveland Railroad Exhibit 


from the railroads was “paper work,” local model 
railroad hobbyists were asked to lend models for 
display. Several private collectors contributed; a 
Boy Scout troop installed one case; and the Cleve- 
land Society of Model Railroad Engineers offered 
a wealth of models from which to choose. This 
led to the offer of models of all sorts from the 
railroads but space permitted the acceptance only 
of a display from the Railway Express showing its 
development from the carpetbag to the airplane. 
Of course books, too, were used and a booklist on 
railroads and railroad men compiled. The A.A.R. 
also supplied several hundred copies each of five 
publications on the railroads for free distribution. 

The exhibit occupied all the corridor display 
cases of the library on the first, second, third, and 
basement floors and it was necessary to install 
many additional display boards to accommodate 
the material. A street-case window featured the 
famous ‘Kid in Upper Four’ poster together with 
an especially fine “Hudson type’ model and at- 
tracted the passer-by to the main lobby where dis- 
play cases and boards showed further attractions 
and announced the continuation of the exhibit on 
other floors. 


The interest and enthusiasm of both the public 
and the railroad executives have been most satis- 
factory. Although many weeks’ contact work was 
expended in addition to the actual work with the 
wealth of material received, the results were felt 
to be of particular significance and value because 
of the national as well as local recognition of the 
work and aims of the Cleveland Public Library 
evidenced in an exhibit of such scope and of such 
permanent importance to the source collections of 
our World War II library. 


The interest created and contacts made have 
many further possibilities for development. Among 
these are the obtaining of documentary railroad 
films for the Film Bureau and the possibility of 
like exhibits being made available to other libra- 
ries through the sponsorship of the A.A.R. And, 
too, when Mars no longer rides the rails and Mr. 
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and Mrs. America take their cherished place as 
travelers again, the Library Travel Bureau, boom- 
ing once more, will welcome the generous assist- 
ance of these many new friends in Victory Vaca- 
tion planning. 
DONNA L. Root 
In Charge of Travel 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


Up and At ’Em! 


(Borrowed without permission from the 
Brooklyn Public Library staff paper, 
“Among Ourselves’) 


Let's confess 

In this more or less public press: 
Librarians’ primal weakness is humility 
To the point of nil-ity, 

Plus passivity, 

Which is worse than excessive gassivity. 


What we need is vim and vigor, 

By the flagon and not by the jigger, 
And a spirit that’s bolder— 

That slaps the Mayor on the shoulder 
Instead of weeping on it 

In an old-fashioned bonnet, 

Doggonit ! 


We've got to be tigers and dragons and demons: 
We could use some delirium if not some tremens. 
We need to roar and rant and make a rumpus 
So the politicos won't dare bump us. 

We should shout from the housetops 

Instead of squeaking from the level of mousetops. 


We need to drink of the beer when it’s Bok 

And run amok 

And tear the hair of the budget-makers 

And call ’em rats and call ’em fakers 

And make a deal with the undertakers 

And threaten a mass political funeral 

Then maybe they'd admit us to their august tri- 
buneral 

And grant us some justice, 

Including salary raises due since Caesar Augustice 

Or the geezer 

Who followed Caesar. 





We've got to fret and foam and fume 
Instead of sticking in the mud like a sleepy legume. 


No one can be dynamic 
Lying in a hamic. 


It's time we were vocally proud of our labors 
And beat our own tabors 

And blew our own bugle 

Without being frugal 

Of breath 

(To bust a lung thus would be a noble death). 


I say let’s talk, kids, 

In the idiom of orchids 

Instead of shrinking violets: 

Let’s show we have hooks as well as eyeolets. 

Let's be boisterous 

After decades of sitting mutely on the half shell, 
oysterous. 


One thing is sure: if we don’t get in a ferment 

We'll soon be receiving interment. 

Comrades, this is WAR— 

And we, too, are worth fighting for! 
GILBERT BROWN 
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HIS marks the first anniversary of the “pub- 

licity number” of the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin and it is more than gratifying to reflect upon 
the serious and widespread interest the subject has 
engendered. In large and small libraries, all over 
the country, librarians and library directors are 
asking how they may arouse public interest in 
libraries, how they may increase the use of facili- 
ties, and how the library may serve to the best ad- 
vantage in the war and postwar worlds. In other 
words librarians are generally becoming more 
“public relations conscious.” 

Neither public relations nor official interest in 
public relations is new. There have always been 
librarians who have been concerned with the re- 
action of the public to their institutions and serv- 
ices. But on the other hand there have always 
been too many who were prone to regard the li- 
brary as the “be-all and know-all’’ in the com 
munity above suspicion and always above 
criticism. Too many thought of the library as a 
special kind of ivory tower, instituted of course, 
to serve the public, but on their terms. Gradually 
we are coming to realize that if we persist in this 
attitude we are going to miss the boat. Not only 
will we miss the boat but we will cease to be. 

Business and industry were the first to realize 
that there is an administrative responsibility con- 
nected with public relations and that there are 
certain techniques and means by which public re- 
lations can be bettered. Higher education has 
taken a page from industry’s book and libraries 
are slowly beginning to follow. We are beginning 
to realize that public relations is a year-round 
activity and a part of our normal day-by-day oper- 
ations. We are learning that it cannot be limited 
to special events and occasions but that it must 
function through the entire year and for the years 
to come. We are learning that the practice of 
such relations is not limited to one individual or 
a group of selected individuals but that it entails 
the wholehearted interest and support of the entire 
staff. 

Before we can hope to organize any kind of a 
public relations program we must put our own 
houses in order. After we have examined our 
“private relations” let us consider our public re- 
lations and be honest about it. Face the facts 
squarely and ask ourselves these questions: 


1. Is there anything wrong with the activities of this 
institution ? 

2. Is there anything wrong with the objectives of this 
institution ? 

3. What is our policy toward the public? 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to mek articles, — of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The Crow's 
Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder, Director of Publicity, Public 
Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
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CROWS NEST” 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


1. What policies have caused misunderstanding, _ if 
any? 

5. Have we done everything we could to promote good 
will? 


6. How much does the public really know about the 
institution? 


Some of these questions will not be easy to 
answer . . . that is, if you are honest about them. 
Some of them will take time and require the aid 
of the entire staff. Advertisers use surveys, polls, 
and research studies to determine their course of 
action and libraries might well emulate them. En- 
list staff members who work directly with the pub- 
lic in your plan and ask them to record all criti- 
cisms over a period of from three to six months. 
Some criticisms will seem absurd or perhaps far 
fetched to an administrator but remember they do 
exist or they would not have been voiced. 

After you have analyzed your problems to the 
best of your ability you can begin on your objec 
tives and ask yourself these questions: 

Are they desirable? 

Are they attainable? 

Are they definite? 

Are they understandable? 
Are they continuous? 


AkhWwh 


Examine your institutional aims and objectives 
before you decide on any specific plan. When you 
do decide, make your plan elastic enough to meet 
changing attitudes and conditions, always remem 
bering that parts of it will be for long-term usage 
and other parts must be adapted for emergencies 
and short-term usage. Be aware of what is going 
on in the world about you. Discover what appeals 
to the public. Observe public thought and inter 
est, read the newspapers, the magazines, the ad 
vertisements. Listen to radio programs, to the 
conversation of men and women in the street, and 
gauge the public mind. 

Then choose your media or the manner in which 
you will carry the story of your library and its 
services to the public. The field is almost limit 
less but chances are you will devote your efforts 
to the media which reaches the greatest number of 
people. These include the newspaper (the greatest 
single factor for reaching the public mind and the 
most potent force in any campaign), the magazine, 
radio, and motion pictures. Secondary media in- 
cludes booklists, posters, special programs, infor- 
mational and service leaflets, speeches, exhibits, 
yearbooks, and letters. When making a choice of 
media keep two questions in mind. Ask yourself 
how many and what kind of people your message 
is going to reach and what effect it will have 
upon them. 

Finally, remember there is no magic formula 
for the practice of public relations. It is not a 
“cure-all’’ for all the ills that beset a public li 
brary. Public relations is not built upon flashy 
showmanship or upon false premises. It is not 
something you accomplish overnight or with mir 
rors. Rather, it is a slow-building process which 
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calls for attention, tact, and a consideration of 
everyday matters. In simple words it is a program 
of service. 


Public Relations in Bristol 


Pleasant things seem to come in bunches and 
this month’s mail has been no exception. A note 
from City Librarian James Ross tells us more 
about the work being done by the libraries of 
Bristol, England. New leaflets and booklists tes- 
tify to the fact that a public relations program 
that is both elastic and satisfying is being em- 
ployed in Bristol. Mr. Ross writes: 

Since the outbreak of the war the public libraries of 
this country have had a very difficult time but there is no 
doubt that they have played an important part in preserv- 
ing the morale of the people in times of stress and strain, 
and in providing authentic information on all subjects 
connected with the war effort. Bristol has suffered con- 
siderable damage . . . the public library buildings did 
not escape. Two were completely destroyed, and several 
others sustained minor damage. Happily one devastated 
branch library has been patched up, and reopened, while 
in another area a substitute service has been provided. In 
spite of all this it is gratifying to record that the libra- 
ries of the city are doing more and better work than at 
any time in their history. 


Mr. Ross also writes that while we were busy 
with a book campaign for service men, England 
was also busy with a book salvage drive. Coi- 
lection points were established throughout Bristol 
and books were collected and sorted for pulping, 
for men in the service, for use in libraries which 
had either been destroyed or damaged by the 
blitz, and for use with groups of children, and 
adults working in technical fields. 


Curiously enough, during the sorting a book 
was recovered that originally belonged to William 
and Mary College at Williamsburg, Virginia. It 
had been presented to the library and how it ever 
came to Bristol will remain a mystery. The book 
(Sarpi's History of the Council of Trent; trans- 
lated by Sir Nathaniel Brent, 1676) will be re- 
turned after the war. Incidentally it is the only 
book known to be extant at the present time 
that belonged to the first library of William and 
Mary College. 

The University of Utah follows the splendid 
example set by the Detroit Public Library and 
issues a four-page leaflet titled “Race Problems 
in Utah.” The front cover is largely given over 
to a statement by Elmer Smith, of the University 
of Utah Faculty, who also helped to select many 
of the books on race contained in the University 
Library: 

Loyal Americans have been granted their rights and 
privileges under a democratic form of government by the 
basic tenets of our Declaration of Independence and Con- 
stitution. Yet we have in the United States, race hatred, 
discrimination, and riots associated with every aspect of 
our national life. We must demonstrate to our many and 
varied allies as well as to our race-minded Nazi enemies 
that we can live together, worship together, and work to- 
gether, though our ancestors were of Negro, Mexican, 
Chinese, Japanese, or Caucasian ethnic heritage. All 
Americans of whatever ‘‘border, breed, or birth’’ must 
know each other, and by knowing each other we stop 
fearing and hating persons of a different ethnic (racial) 
group from our own. Race remains in America, as well 
as throughout the world, one of the great unfinished 
businesses of democracy. 


Queens Borough Public Library shows a well 
developed sense of the changing pattern in li- 
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brary public relations and issues a four-page an- 
nual report that will not only be read by libra- 
rians but by the people a library wishes to reach. 
Too often annual reports are dull as ditchwater 
. a mass of figures and statistics . . . not even 
read by the library profession and certainly not 
by the people the library is designed to serve. 
The first page of the Queens Borough report 
bears a woodcut of the head of the Statue of 
Liberty and these words: “Judge truly. Base 
your judgment on information that is ample and 
accurate. Use your Public Library.” The two 
pages that follow contain a succinct statement of 
the services of the library during the past year 
and the last page gives facts and figures. It is 
attractive and informative, probably cost one-tenth 
of what a more elaborate publication would cost, 
and will probably be ten times more effective. 


Movies in Your Library 


If you haven't thought about showing motion 
pictures in your library before this, do give it 
a thought now. If you haven't a projector en- 
list the help of some of your patrons and make 
arrangements to borrow one. If you can’t in- 
terest people in books and if you can’t interest 
them in programs you can interest them in films. 
The Chicago Public Library has been experiment- 
ing with film programs for the past year, both 
in the main library and the branches. Many of 
the films shown were issued by government 
agencies of one kind or another. Some of the 
film programs were very well attended, some not 
so well. 

In January of this year we began the showing 
of a series entitled “Why We Fight.’’ Our at- 
tendance has tripled and people follow the pro- 
gram all over the city in order to see the film 
as many times as possible. All of them say it 
is exactly what they want that finally the 
library has stepped out of the ivory tower class 
and is giving people what they want, when they 
need it most. 

The “Why We Fight’ series is a_ pictorial 
record of events leading up to the war, arranged 
in chronological order, and filmed by United 
Nations cameramen at the scene of battle. The 
series was produced by the War Department In- 
dustrial Services Division in conjunction with the 
Army Signal Corps, and was directed by Frank 
Capra. The series includes four titles at the 
present time: “Prelude to War,” “Nazis Strike,” 
“Divide and Conquer,” and ‘Battle for Britain.” 
Another in the series, “Battle for Russia,” has 
been produced but will not be available for li- 
brary use until sometime in March. 

These films are not for children but are ad- 
dressed to adults. Each state has its own dis- 
tribution center for the handling of these films 
but information may be had by writing to the 
Industrial Services Division of the United States 
Army Signal Corps, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Building a film program takes time 
and effort but if it is well handled it pays divi- 
dends. If you feel that you cannot afford the 
time or money that goes into a weekly film pro- 
gram, consider a month’s program and use the 
four films mentioned above. You will be doing 
your community a great service and your li- 
brary will grow in public esteem and stature. 
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Display for the Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 





AR posters of the United Nations were used 

to make a colorful and interesting display 
by the Buffalo Public Library. The posters were 
assembled over a period of several months from 
many sources. The basic list used was that given 
under the heading ‘Foreign Agencies” in an ar- 
ticle in the April 1943 Wéalson Library Bulletin, 
“For a War Information Center.” 

About thirty of the most varied and effective 
posters were selected for mounting on a large bul- 
letin board opposite the entrance of the main cir- 
culation room. The posters stood out brilliantly 
against the grey framework of the board. Across 
the top appeared the legend “ 'Tis not too late to 
seek a newer world,” taken from Tennyson's 
“Ulysses.” This was lettered in black against a 
lemon-yellow background, and the same lemon- 
yellow was used to mount the central poster, a 
startling one from South America with the exhor- 
tation in Spanish, “We are fighting for the free- 
dom of all.” 

On display tables below the bulletin board were 
three collections of books, encased as far as pos- 
sible in their dust jackets. One collection dealt 
with the backgrounds of the various nations, a 
second consisted of war chronicles from the differ- 
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ent theatres of operations, and a third was made 
up of books on the technique of modern warfare 
All were circulating books and as they were taken, 
fresh material was supplied. 


DISPLAY MATERIALS * 
Compiled by Matilde Kelly* 


There are a large number of background papers on the 
market which display assistants will find useful for cover 
ing bulletin boards and other large surfaces 


Corrugated papers are especially adaptable since they 
can be used over and over again and do not soil easily. 
Many types in many sizes of corrugations are available 
‘‘Corro-buff’’ is especially recommended. It is available 
in a wide variety of colors in rolls 48” wide x 25’ long 
at $2.75 a roll. ‘‘Corro-buff’’ and other corrugated 
papers can be used, with the addition of paper caps or 
crowns, to fashion self-supporting display elevations at a 
nominal cost. 


Many types of smooth papers are also available. ‘‘73” 
Seamless Poster and Background Paper’ which comes in 
rolls 73” wide by 36’ long at about $2.25 a roll ts a 
good buy. These papers, or similar ones under different 
trade names, are available from almost any display firm 


* Materials described here were on the market at the 
time this was written. Because of war conditions, no re 
sponsibility can be assumed for their being available at a 
later date. 

+ A.L.A. Public 
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TALKING SHOP 


M* impatience with library red tape dates, no 
doubt, back to my earliest days as a library 
user, when having read my two library books (the 
limit for second-graders), I immediately returned 
to the library for more, only to be gently but 
firmly told that books could not be returned the 
same day that they had been borrowed. I walked 
sadly home again, with my already read volumes, 
pondering over the paradox of a library full of 
books to be borrowed and read—but not today. 
Two books were not nearly enough for such an 
omniverous bookworm as I! Of course, I really 
didn’t want the librarian to get the books all mixed 
up, as she explained might happen, but I couldn't 
for the life of me see why I couldn't leave my 
books on that bottom shelf—it was half empty, 
anyhow—until she did have time to count and ar- 
range those book cards the next morning. 

Grown-ups may understand better the supposed 
reasons that suggest various rules, but I doubt it. 
I doubt, indeed, if we ourselves understand why 
we do some of the things we are told to do, and 
thereafter do without stopping to think whether 
they make sense or not . . . things that the pub- 
lic calls red tape, that are—whether we realize it 
or not—public relations. 

Why should we keep on doing something—any- 
thing—just because it has always been done in 
that fashion? On the other hand, why change, if 
that is the best thing to do and the best way to 
do it? These questions must constantly be consid- 
ered, in the light of public use, efficiency, econ- 
omy, convenience, and good sense, or our public 
relations program will be fundamentally worthless. 

Books used to be so valuable that they were 
chained to reading desks to prevent theft. We 
don't do that nowadays. It is not only that books 
are much less expensive, that they are easier to 
replace. The whole emphasis has changed from 
possession to use. Today we do all we can to en- 
courage and increase the use of books. We urge 
borrowers to take them home where they may be 
enjoyed by several readers; we get them back only 
to lend them again—and again and again. The 
more they are used, the better we like it. 

We call it progress, but isn’t it really just com- 
mon sense to change as the times warrant, fitting 
the rules to the requirements for evident reasons ? 
The era of the chained book is distant . . . were 
the keepers of those first volumes reluctant to give 
up the chains? Our own country’s early libraries 
kept books under lock and key . . . open stacks 
were a startling and shocking thought to their 
custodians. Transition periods are often difficult 
and long. 

Good public relations can help, beginning with 
trustees and staff members who must be in full 
accord with the idea if they, in turn, are to prop- 
erly interpret it to the public. Without this whole- 
hearted, interested cooperation, relations with the 
public cannot be good. Library public relations, 
on the whole, are not very good when we con- 
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By MDL 


sider the responsibility of every library to make 
itself known in every corner of its community, of 
every librarian to make his services available to 
every resident. 

Most of us honestly don’t know how to go 
about it. We waste so much time and energy by 
our clumsy, misdirected, often wasted efforts . 
spending hours on an amateurish poster that will 
be seen only by those who come into the library 
during the relatively brief span of its display . 
writing a newspaper story that doesn’t get into 
print because it isn’t news, isn’t really interesting 
to the newspaper's subscribers . . . writing a radio 
program to which few, if any, listen, because it is 
written from the librarian’s and not the listener's 
point of view ... planning an exhibit which 
brings into the library primarily those people who 
already kt--w its services . printing booklists 
for distribution only upon request or in the library 
... preparing talks only upon invitation, and 
usually to groups already familiar with the library 
and its staff. . . . The majority of our residents 
are outside the circle of our activities, are unfa- 
miliar with the library and its services—and we 
are so “busy” we do mighty little to change the 
picture! 


The picture that John Cotton Dana conjured 
up, back in 1900, was one in which 
the library of the future will not only have a corner for 
the grocers. It will have corners also for the plumbers, 
the sanitary engineers, the carpenters, and the builders, 
and for all the trades and callings prominent in the 
community. 


Nor did this pioneer hesitate, as Frank Kingdon 
tells in his biography of Dana, to plunge into 
the work of acquainting the city with its resources. He 
advertised the library extensively. . . Such an unorthodox 
and undignified procedure outraged all the traditions of 
a profession that had gone its quiet and dusty way of 
providing collections of books for booklovers and letting 
them come when they chose to get them. It was an un- 
heard-of thing for a librarian to cry his wares in the ears 
of the passers-by in an attempt to make books a part of 
the lives of common men. . . A library was to be used. 
The more people who used it the better public library it 
was. . . He set himself to bring the men and women off 
the street into his institution and to send them back 
across its threshold with books in their hands. He wanted 
to take the library out of the cloister and put it on the 
sidewalk. . . His success awakened the whole library pro- 
fession to the fact that it had a wide constituency to 
serve of which it had been largely unaware. 


It was Dana who said, too: 

With a little—or much, if necessary—judicious advertis- 
ing, and with a change from the sacred trust to the util- 
ity idea of the public’s collection of books, there is not 
a library in the country that might not be pushed to the 
limits of all its resources. 


So that the little ‘judicious advertising’ may be 
much, the Bulletin has garnered for this special 
Public Relations Number a variety of both theory 
and practice—to urge us on toward Mr. Dana’s 
golden goal of ‘‘a library . . . pushed to the limits 
of all its resources,” 
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HE Baulletin’s Publicity Number last March 

proved one of the most successful issues we 
have ever had. Many of our readers urged that 
we do it again—and we are glad to serve the in- 
terests of publicity-minded librarians throughout 
the country with this special Public Relations 
Number. 


As one means of solving the problem of recruit- 
ing students for library work, the Department of 
Library Science of the University of Kentucky has 
assembled two sets of an exhibit on Librarianship 
as a Profession which is being circulated among 
the public, school, and college libraries of the 
state. The exhibit consists of a central poster, 
two panels of pictures, and a number of books 
and pamphlets on library work. The poster, which 
was designed for the exhibit, has graphs showing 
the growth of the library profession since 1910, 
the number of librarians in relation to the number 
of persons in several other professions, the esti- 
mated number of librarians working in various 
kinds of libraries, and the ratio of men and 
women in different professional fields. 

Charles C. Williamson, Director Emeritus of 
Libraries, Columbia University, has just been ap- 
pointed Honorary Chairman of the editorial com- 
mittee of the Columbia University Studies in Li- 
brary Service, a series of books published by Co- 
lumbia University Press. The executive chairman 
of the committee is Carl M. White, recently ap- 
pointed Dean of the School of Library Service and 
Director of University Libraries at Columbia. 

Other members of the editorial committee are 
Dorothy W. Curtiss, assistant professor, Columbia 
School of Library Service; John H. Moriarty, chief 
of the Accessions Division, Library of Congress; 
Ralph A. Ulveling, librarian, Detroit Public Li- 
brary; Helen E. Haines, professor, University of 
Southern California Library School; Clarence E. 
Sherman, librarian, Providence Public Library; R. 
W. G. Vail, New York state librarian; John 
Kaiser, librarian, Newark Public Library; E. W. 
McDiarmid, librarian, University of Minnesota; 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


and John Russell, librarian, University of Roch- 
ester. 
we Ge me 


The Michigan State Board for Libraries is ask- 
ing the special session of the Legislature, which 
convened January 31, to appropriate in 1944-45, 
$197,370 for the Michigan State Library and 
$440,000 for state aid grants to public libraries. 
The Legislature appropriated, for 1943-44, $104,- 
500 for the State Library and $300,000 for state 
aid to libraries. The requested appropriation of 
$440,000 would allow per capita payments at 
approximately eight cents as compared with four 
and one-half cents last year. 

These grants, which may be used for either 
books or services, are given only when local appro 
priations are kept strictly up to par. They are 
helping to meet innumerable wartime demands 
from adults and to give effective aid to younger 
readers, many of whom, with home life disrupted, 
are becoming, “one of the major casualties of 
war. 


S&S & & 


The Clara Barton Society, incorporated to honcr 
“The Angel of the Battlefield,” has proclaimed 
May 21 as Clara Barton Day, to be celebrated 
throughout the nation. That day marks the anni- 
versary of the incorporation of The American Red 
Cross in 1881. 

Clara Barton has been nominated for election to 
the Hall of Fame in 1945. A prize will be given 
each year to the high school pupil writing the 
best essay about her. For further information, 
address The Clara Barton Society, Inc., Miami 37, 
Florida. . 


“Invitation to Learning’’ broadcasts will cover 
this schedule on Sundays, 11:30-12:00 A.M., EWT: 


March 5 Bagehot—English Constitution 
March 12 Sienkiewicz—Quo Vadis 
March 19 Hardy—Dynasts 

March 26 Plato—Republic 


April 2 Malory—Morte da’ Arthur 

April 9 Josephus—History of the Jews 
April 16 Bronté—Wathering Heights 
April 23 Racine—Phaedra 

April 30 Burton—Anatomy of Melancholy 


we & & 

The Fisk University Library recently received an 
important gift: The George Gershwin Memorial 
Collection of Music and Musical Literature, 
founded by Carl Van Vechten. The collection, 
including the personal library of Mr. Van Vechten, 
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My First A.L.A. 


By Ralph Munn * 


HE program said that the general sessions 

would be conducted by the A.L.A. president, 
H. H. B. Meyer, bibliographer of the Library of 
Congress until his death in 1937. Perhaps they 
were, I don’t know. 

Judson T. Jennings, Charles E. Rush, Alice M. 
Farquhar, and the late Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick 
were all scheduled for major addresses which they 
may have given. I don’t know. 

The newspapers reported that Charles F. D. 
Belden, then director of the Boston Public Library, 
now deceased, was elected president for the en- 
suing year. Probably so. I don’t know. 

All I know is that throughout July 6, 1925, 
A.L.A. visitors poured into Seattle. After long 
trips, they wanted just one thing—a room, and 
they wanted it at once. But before today’s hotel 
guests can be housed, yesterday’s occupants must 
vacate; and vacate they would not. It was a Bap- 
tist convention scheduled to close the night before, 
but stymied on a definition of Fundamentalism 
and ready to argue forever. Meanwhile our A.L.A. 
visitors waited. And waited. They scorned the 
suggestion that they go out to view Seattle’s moun- 
tains, lakes, and harbor. No, they elected to sit on 


* Director, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 
vania 


consists of books ‘on music (some of them rare, 
many unusual), published music, manuscripts, 
letters, phonograph records, an important series 
of photographs of musicians (both white and 
colored) by Carl Van Vechten, scrapbooks, and 
other miscellaneous items. 

George Gershwin, for whom ‘the collection is 
named, utilized Negro rhythms freely in the best 
of his compositions, and his opera Porgy and Bess 
employs a Negro cast, but the musical library 
which Mr. Van Vechten has given to Fisk Uni- 
versity contains no entries dealing with Negroes 
in music. In making his gift Mr. Van Vechten 
stated, “I have already given that part of the 
collection to the James Weldon Johnson Memorial 
Collection at Yale University. My intention in 
founding that collection was to send Negro ma- 
terial to an institution where it did not exist to 
any great extent. I have a similar purpose in pre- 
senting a library dealing with Debussy, Stravinsky, 
etc., to Fisk and I hope in time, with additions 
from other sources, it may acquire the reputation 
of being the ranking musical library of the South.” 


The Texas Library Association will hold an an- 


nual meeting this year, though the 1943 conven- 
tion was called off. The dates are April 19 and 
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their suitcases in serpentine queues which wound 
in and out among the potted palms. And how 
audibly they suffered. “Young man, look here,” 
and they brandished letters in which I had assured 
them, over a signature which I could not deny, 
that their reservations had been made. What a 
way to start a conference! 


All I know is that the entire convention sud- 
denly and unaccountably developed a frantic urge 
to force its way into the obscure little round tables 
to which I had assigned the smallest meeting 
rooms, while presumably popular sections lan- 
guished in ten-acre halls. 

All I know is that librarians who led placid 
lives at home became poor risks at the convention. 
Pince-nez crashed, bridges lost their hold on the 
anchoring molars, handles became estranged from 
suitcases, railway and steamer tickets were mis- 
placed, and the city directory did not list Uncle 
Jim's friend who moved to Seattle in 1907. 

All I know is that the Wilson Library Bulletin 
made a grave mistake in asking for a report from 
the man who was in charge of hotel and meeting 
rooms, and who doubled as chief errand boy and 
trouble-shooter. He wouldn’t know anything worth 


while. 


20 in Dallas. Lectures and group meetings are 
planned, but there will not be the usual array of 
social functions. The theme will center about the 
idea of the library and postwar planning. 

“Books for Young People’ from fourteen to 
eighteen has just been published by the New York 
Public Library. This is a list of books, annually 
revised, selected by the librarians who work with 
young people in the branch libraries and who 
know what they want to read: ‘a hero in their 
books of travel, quick action and suspense in their 
fiction, and warmth and humor wherever they can 
find it.” The list appears as the January issue of 
the Branch Library Book News, and will be sent 
by mail if the request is accompanied by ten cents. 

Students, teachers, counselors, librarians, par- 
ents, and others interested in postwar jobs will 
find helpful information in a six-page leaflet on 
“The Occupation of the Automobile Salesman,” 
by Clare A. Costello, published by Occupational 
Index, Inc., at New York University, New York 3. 
Single copies 25c, cash with order. 

This is one of a new series of leaflets describing 
opportunities in fields which are expected to ex- 
pand when the war ends. Each one covers the 
nature of the work, abilities and training required, 
earnings, etc. 
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Publicity Activities 


ROM reports on methods of arousing the in- 

terest of children in libraries, both in schools 
and in public libraries, we cull the following 
more or less unusual ones: 

Boys’ and Girls’ Department, Public Library, 
Lynn, Massachusetts: A novel contest in the form 
of six quizzes for the children of grades five 
through eight was held. Ninety children signed 
up to be “Quiz-Whizzes,” with participation di- 
vided into four sessions. Questions were about 
books, book characters, authors, and famous 
people, and were submitted by the regular juven- 
ile borrowers. A capacity audience was present 
at almost every session and if the “Quiz-Whizzes” 
were unable to answer the questions, members of 
the audience tried. Two “Whizzes” from each 
session and those with highest audience scores 
appeared in the semi-finals. Of these, six reached 
the finals. Over a hundred children attended the 
first quiz and forty arrived one day in spite of a 
severe blizzard. One interesting thing about the 
contest was that none of the children knew that 
there were to be book prizes. They were doing 
it just for fun! 


High School, Quincy, Massachusetts: Senior 
boys enrolled in the course in salesmanship took 
charge of the 1943 Victory Book Campaign. They 
prepared the advertising, gave talks in home- 
rooms and on assembly programs, chose slogans 
for posters which the art department executed, 
and even sponsored a record hop. 

Pupil participation was carried still further as 
all pupils were given the opportunity to help 
select the books. Book review magazines were 
searched for reviews, books were examined when 
possible, and, after discussions in the homerooms, 
the money collected was assigned to certain titles. 
The salesmanship class selected books purchased 
with receipts from the dance. A_ bookstore 
granted a discount which helped materially. 

When the books arrived, the pupils looked 
them over. Each book was inscribed with a good- 
luck sentiment—some in verse. Some teachers read 
selections aloud. An exhibit was held in the 
main lobby, where boys chosen from the class 
presented the books to the librarian of the public 
library who served as city chairman of the Victory 
Book Campaign. 

Letters have been received from those in service 
who have enjoyed these books. This pleased the 
donors. An important by-product of the cam- 


. * This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is ieee under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Childrec: and Young People 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries. su gZes- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Bike 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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paign lies in the fact that the boys created a 
lively student interest in new and worth-while 
literature. 


Norwegian Folk Tale Records 


The Radio Broadcast and Recording Committee 
of the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People of the American Library Associa- 
tion announces as its major project for the year 
making available for children some of the ex- 
cellent material on folk tales now present in 
the archives of the Library of Congress. The 
first album to be so prepared is one of Norwegian 
folk tales, as told by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 
From Anne Spencer Cutter, formerly Director 
of the School Department, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, comes this account of Mrs. Thorne-Thom- 
sen: 


Many years ago there lived in Bergen a beautiful 
young girl named Fredrikka Nielsen. She was destined 
to become one of Norway's most distinguished trage 
diennes who played the leading parts in first perform- 
ances of Bjérnsen’s and Ibsen's plays. With her rare 
interpretive ability, her beauty, and her unquenchable 
enthusiasm, she was much beloved; but success only 
intensified a consecration of her art to the maintenance 
of her own high ideals. Ibsen understood the spiritual 
quality of her power and once, standing with her in 
the wings as she was about to present a new role, he 
touched her arm and said, “‘Go, now, with God.”’ 


This is the heritage that Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, 
daughter of Fredrikka Nielsen, brought to America 
some fifty years ago. She, too, has the artist's insist 
ence on truth in her interpretation of beauty, and the 
power of quickening the emotions. Her medium is that 
of the storyteller, her materials the legends and folk 
tales of her native Norway. Both as teacher and story- 
teller she has opened up in the fairy tale a new world 
to the teachers of little children, ‘The fairy tale,’’ 
says Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen, ‘‘expresses a child's uncon 
scious longings, hopes, and struggles. It speaks to him 
in a language he understands. It interprets his own 
thought to himself, it gives him a perspective of his 
world and unconsciously influences his actions.”’ 

Not only as a teacher of teachers has her influence 
been felt far and wide, but also as a life-long inspira 
tion to many children’s librarians. It was natural that, 
with the development of children’s work, Mrs. Thom 
sen should be brought to those library centers where 
training for this new vocation was given. She came 
many times to Cleveland to lecture on children’s litera- 
ture, to train in storytelling and as storyteller at the 
opening of new children’s rooms. Her visits were the 
high spots of the year. No one who has ever heard 
her has forgotten the magic of her voice, the dramatic 
power of its depth and wide range, and, above all, a 
naturalness as complete as it was effortless. One mo 
ment she held us spellbound with the enchantment of 
“The Sleeping Beauty’’ and next we were chuckling 
over a deliciously humorous folk tale. 


There was a lapse of many years in her visits when 
Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen and her gifted husband were liv- 
ing in California. Mrs. Thomsen, at the request of the 
late Edward Yeomans, had organized a school in the 
Ojai Valley which gave opportunity for developing the 
creative skills of children. This school claimed her as 
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principal for thirteen years. Then followed a long visit 
to Norway where Mrs. Thomsen pursued special studies 
in the social and economic development of Norway and 
also in folklore. 

In 1940 Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen returned to Cleveland 
and spoke at the Museum of Art under the auspices of 
the Alumnae of the Caroline Burnite Training Class 
and the Museum of Art. It was years since many of 
us had heard her. Would we be disappointed? But 
with her opening words the same rapt silence fell upon 
her audience. We were again under the spell of the 
artist's consummate skill. The miracle was repeated. 

In the audience that evening was Harriet Leaf, the 
director of work with children in the Akron Public 
Library. She had studied under Mrs. Thomsen at the 
Carnegie Library School in Pittsburgh and had recently 
become deeply interested in the radio and its possibili- 
ties for children. Some time later the memory of that 
evening was to evoke the idea that is now realized. 
““Why,’’ said Harriet Leaf, ‘‘do we not have Mrs. 
Thorne-Thomsen make recordings of her stories? Then 
countless listeners may enjoy the storytelling art in its 
perfection and the fairy stories of Norway will be pre- 
sented by the one person best fitted to give them.’’ We 
owe Miss Leaf an everlasting debt of gratitude for her 
pursuit of the idea. In its interest, she corresponded 
with Mary Gould Davis, with Dr. B. A. Botkin of the 
Division of Archives of American Song of the Library 
of Congress. She presented the idea to Mrs. Thomsen 
and persuaded her to go to Washington. There she 
made recordings of four stories which were so satisfac- 
tory that Dr. Botkin proposed a series which might be 
arranged in albums and sold to libraries, schools, and 
individuals for family use. Those of Mrs. Thomsen’s 
friends who heard the recordings listened in happy 
amazement at the sound of her voice, so true and so 
natural that in our mind’s-eye we saw her slight figure 
before us and felt again the inspiration which comes 
from one who holds within herself a wellspring of 
wisdom, peace, and power. 


This album is now ready for sale. To estab- 
lish a revolving fund for additional recordings, 
the sum of $1,200 is necessary. Contributions, 
large and small, are being asked for from those 
who see the need for such material in their work 
with children and young people. If orders for 
500 to 1,000 albums of the Norwegian folk tales 
can be assured, these can be issued at $3.50 per 
album, plus mailing costs. Send orders and con- 
tribution checks to the Division treasurer, D. 
Genevieve Dixon, University High School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Joint 


The Illinois Association of High School Li- 
brarians provided advisory service at the meeting 
of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators at their meeting in Chicago late in Feb- 
ruary. High school librarians were on duty at 
the A.L.A. booth to answer questions and give 
advice to any administrators who needed help on 
library matters. Because of transportation difficul- 
ties the booth was manned by librarians of the 
Chicago area. 





This corner library in a first-grade room 
at the Simmons School in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, was developed by the children and 
student teachers under the direction of 
the classroom teacher, Adell DeBoe. Al- 
though the primary objectives were to 
stimulate interest in the library and to 
foster reading habits, the children gained 
many rich work-experiences in the plan- 
ning and construction of their own Ii- 
brary. 


Etc.’s 


The How and Why of Weather Knowledge. 
Free. U.S. Department of Commerce. Weather 
Bureau. Washington, D.C. (Yearbook Separate 
No. 1789. Reprint from 1940 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture). 

Senior Booklist of the Secondary Education 
Board. 20c, The Board, Fay School, Southbor- 
ough, Massachusetts. Graded, annotated list of 
recent books for older boys and girls; published 
periodically. 

Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. 
$2 paper, A.L.A., 520 North Michigan, Chicago. 
Compiled by a joint committee of the American 
Library Association, National Education Associa- 
tion, and National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, Gretchen Westervelt, Chairman. Thorough 
job, with 86 pages of entries, directory of pub- 
lishers, and 45-page index; arranged by Dewey 
Decimal, with special section of picture books 
and easy books; all titles annotated, with decimal 
number and subject heading, full buying informa- 
tion, indication of grade level, and availability of 
Wilson catalog cards; excellent for use in starting 
a new collection or checking an old one; index, 
by author, title, and subject, includes subject ref- 
erences that will be helpful to the untrained li- 
brarian in making her catalog. Don’t let the 
paper disturb you; rather, consider the saving 
of materials effected, since this sort of material 
is quite ephemeral, anyway. 





WANTED: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR CHILDRENS’ WORK 


To work closely with Head of Children’s Work in large library system. 


Must 


have special aptitude for community and school contacts; story telling ability; 
knack for developing, supervising and inspiring inexperienced children’s workers. 


Beginning salary 


2000; annual increases to $2500. 


Write, enclosing small picture, 


detailed qualifications and references to Assistant Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free 


Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 
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Reference Book Checklist 


1. BurRCcH, GLapys. Famous Pianists for Boys 
and Girls. New York, Barnes [c1943]} 156p. $2 

2. CARHART, ARTHUR H. The Oxutdoorsman’s 
Cookbook. New York, Macmillan, 1944, 211p. 
$1.95 

3. China Handbook, 1937-1943. Compiled by 
the Chinese Ministry of Information. New York, 
Macmillan, 1943. 876, lxxv, xv p. $5 

4. CUTHBERT, MABEL JAQUES. How to Knou 
the Spring Flowers. Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, H. E. 


Jaques [c1943]} 168p. Spiral binding, $1.50; 
cloth, $2.50 
5. Eppy, SAMUEL AND THADDEUS SURBER. 


Northern Fishes, with Special Reference to the 
Upper Mississippi Valley. Minneapolis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press [c1943} 252p. $4 

6. Eppse, Mert R. A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, National Publication Company, P.O. Box 
445. 181p. $2 

7. GOEHRING, Epwarp P. Marine Piping 
Handbook for Designers, Fitters, Operators. New 
York, Cornell Maritime Press, 1944. 662p. $5 

8. JOHNSON, MELVIN M. AND CHARLES T. 
HAVEN. Ammunition, Its History, Development 
and Use, 1600 to 1943. .22BBCap to 20mm. 
Shell. New York, Morrow, 1943. 374p. $5 

9. Jones, DaNniEL. An English Pronouncing 
Dictionary. Sth ed. New York, Dutton, 1943. 
496p. $2.50 

10. KENYON, JOHN S. AND THOMAS A. 
KNotTT. A Pronouncing Dictionary of American 
English. Springfield, G. & C. Merriam, [c1944} 
484p. $3 

11. Kerr, WALTER. The Russian Army, Its 
Men, Its Leaders, and Its Battles. New York, 
Knopf, 1944. 250,vii p. $3 

12. New International French-English and Eng- 
lish French Dictionary. Chicago, Wilcox & Fol- 
lett, c1943. v.p. 2-tab index $2.95; 28-tab index 
$3.95 

13. NICHOLLS, FLORENCE ZACHARIE ELLIS. 
Button Hand Book. Comparative Values, Serial 
Numbers, 1943. Nicholls, 114 Overlook Road, 
Ithaca, New York, [c1943] 128p. Apply 

14. O'CONNELL, Rev. LAURENCE J. The Book 
of Ceremonies. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1943. 605p. 
$4.50 

15. Roos, FRANK J. Writings on Early Amer- 
ican Architecture. Columbus, Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. 271p. $2.75 
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BOOKS «© Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


Dictionaries 


| he is particularly fortunate that Jones’ Englis/ 
Pronouncing Dictionary® has appeared in its 
fifth edition at about the same time that Kenyon 
and Knott have finished their Pronouncing Dix 
tionary of American English While the first is 
in the main a reprint of the fourth edition, 243 
words have been corrected and 102 new words 
have been added. What Professor Jones has done 
for Southern British English, Kenyon and Knott, 
without prejudice, have done for the several types 
of speech used by large bodies of educated and 
cultivated Americans in widely separated areas 
While not intended as a source book for the study 
of American dialects, this dictionary of colloquial 
English includes common words in use in Amer- 
ica, a great many unusual words, American proper 
names, names occurring in history and literature, 
and a few foreign names of general interest. It 
differs from Webster's New International in rep- 
resenting “the speech of well-bred ease’’ rather 
than that of formal platform speech, and in at- 
tempting to show modified pronunciation brought 
about by the phonetic effect of words on one an- 
other. And while Webster’s includes pronuncia- 
tion of all parts of the English-speaking world, 
Kenyon and Knott give chief emphasis to collo- 
quial speech in America. Pronunciation is indi- 
cated by the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association and the key appears at the bottom of 
each page throughout the dictionary. Dealing 
solely with pronunciation, it is an excellent com- 
panion volume to Webster and to Jones. 


The New International French Dictionary™ is 
brought up to date with 98 pages of new words 
and definitions, and like earlier issues, its defini- 
tions are equivalents, not explanations, of the title- 
words. Pronunciation (only one for each word) 
is given in the alphabet of the International Pho- 
netic Association, since Professor Passy, the edi- 
torial critic of the French pronunciations, has long 
been an exponent of this method. Syllabic divi- 
sion is not indicated, primary stress only is indi 
cated, and the pronunciation of French words is 
that of the educated classes in and around Paris 
and, with some latitude, in the north of France. 
The gender of every French definition is indicated. 
While some users may object to the new words 
appearing in two separate sections and might pre- 
fer to have the French-English proper nouns run 
into the regular alphabet rather than printed in a 
separate section, there will be no objection to the 
reduced price, to the stout binding, and to the 
clear print. There are other more complete French- 
English dictionaries, but this one compares favor- 
ably with others in its price-range. 
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China Handbook 


Reference librarians who have been getting along 
with the 1939 China Yearbook and the 1940-41 
Chinese Year Book, will be delighted with the 
first comprehensive and complete reference book 
on wartime China, which the Chinese Ministry of 
Information has compiled. China Handbook, 1937- 
1943,° like the other statistical handbooks, includes 
information on area, population, climate, govern- 
ment, foreign relations, military organization, edu- 
cation, public health, the press, together with a 
chronology, a Chinese Government directory and 
a Chinese Who's Who. The grim section on re- 
lief activities and the equally grim section on price 
and commodity control (serious violators of the 
hoarding regulations are liable to capital punish- 
ment or life imprisonment), appear along with the 
more impersonal list of important associations and 
societies. While many of the statistical tables em- 
brace earlier periods, with figures through 1940, 
the year 1942 is covered wherever possible. A 
large, folded map is appended. 


Arms and Armies 


Since the three basic and essential elements in 
warfare are the soldier, his gun, and his ammu- 
nition, the profusely illustrated, straightforward 
history of ammunition * is of greater interest now 
than it might be in times of peace. Besides care- 
ful descriptions of the various types, there are 
chapters on accuracy and fire power and extremely 
valuable ballistics charts. Both authors are au- 
thorities in this field. 

A former Moscow correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, Walter Kerr has written a 
layman's account of the leaders and battles of the 
Russian Army.” Chapters on the generals, the cav- 
alry, and the infantry are brief, but the author 
devotes three chapters to the battle for Moscow, 
four to the battle for Stalingrad. Eight small 
maps are scattered through the text. On the whole, 
the volume is better in the browsing room than 
on the reference shelf. 


Fishes and Flowers 


The illustrations in color are one of the out- 
standing features of Northern Fishes,’ the first 
comprehensive treatment of fishes characteristic of 
the Upper Mississippi region. Since it contains 
not only careful descriptions of the various species 
but also material on fishing and on stream im- 
provement, it will appeal to sportsmen, ichthyol- 
ogists, and conservationists. 

Small, careful drawings illustrate each entry in 
Cuthbert’s manual on spring flowers * intended for 
the beginner and covering three hundred of the 
more familiar species of the United States and 
Southern Canada. Because of the style and the 
low price, it should be useful in a high school 
library. 


Cooking Outdoors 


Hopping John, corn batter cakes, spotted dog, 
squirrel soup, and pickled carp are some of the 
delectable recipes given in The Outdoorsman's 
Cookbook.’ A valuable chapter on mapping your 
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meals and most important instructions on the fire 
have been written by this authority on life out- 
doors. 


Famous Pianists for Boys and Girls ' 


is a well written, well illustrated collection of 
biographies of pianists, prefaced by a chapter on 
how the piano began. It makes an excellent com- 
panion to the author’s Modern Composers for Boys 
and Girls in either an elementary or high school 
library. 


The Book of Ceremonies ** 


will interest not only Catholics, but librarians 
looking for information on ceremonial appoint- 
ments, the principles of ceremonies, the liturgical 
year or on sacred music. In addition, the book 
contains a list of sources for the study of rubrics 
and a chapter of critical bibliography. 


Architecture 


Writings on Early American Architecture™ is 
a briefly annotated list of books and articles on 
architecture constructed before 1860 in the eastern 
half of the United States. The material is grouped 
by period and by region, and under region, by 
state. It is important because it collects in one 
usable book, a great deal of scattered bibliographi- 
cal information. It also helps to show up the 
areas that have received the most attention from 
writers on the subject. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs3:Cheney. 
The a of Boston brought a most encouraging 
response, all the answers being the correct one: Sam Foss 
The Calf-Path. 


elusive ones 


For this month, there are several more 


33. Source wanted: 
Bread and cheese in a linen bag 
And a pudding in a lantern. 


34. Author and title of a book described as being on a 

high school summer reading list, 1928 or 1929, con- 
cerning a little girl, mulatto, an orphan, who led a 
“gypsy sort of life.”’ 
Mr. Haskell, in the Kansas City Star, will give full 
credit to the person giving the source for this phrase, 
“the ground Lerwees the upper and the nether mill- 
stone.’ It is not from the Bible. 


Locate poem whose first line is: ‘‘I have heard music 
and I cannot sleep."’ It is possible that the author 
is Russian and there may be some connection with 
Tchaikovsky. 
Source wanted: 
God approaches, God descends; 
He is quite mear. . . 
Source wanted: 
Dews fall apace, 
The dews of grace, _ 
Upon this soul of sin; 
Who wrote: 
Last night I saw upon the stair 
A little man who wasn’t there. 
Who wrote: 


Dreams such as these take all too long to 
lie and sleep again. 





For 





— question uppermost in our minds is how 
we can keep informed of activities and what 
problems are coming to the fore when we are 
not having meetings of the A.L.A. Every county 
librarian is interested in some of the problems 
of the Library Extension Division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. I sincerely hope that 
each county librarian is a member of A.L.A. For 
your information a letter is being passed on for 
your consideration. Will you not act as an in- 
dividual or write your views for this column? 


To Members of the Board of the Library Extension Divi- 


sion: 


Recently I have been in correspondence with Carl 
Vitz and with some members of the Library Extension 
Division in regard to the relation of our division to 
the proposed Public Library Division. We need your 
opinion and vote on the questions arising. 

Information about the Public Libraries Division ap- 
peared in the A.L.A. Bulletin for December 1, 1943. 
About one thousand people have signed petitions for 
the division so its organization seems assured. 

The question is: Shall the Library Extension Division 
amalgamate with the new division? Are the interests 
at least of county and state libraries closely allied to 
those of other public libraries or are there enough dif- 
ferences to justify two separate divisions? I assume 
that, if the two join, there would still need to be a 
County and Regional Library Section and a State 
Agency Section. Will you please consider this problem 
carefully and write me within a few days? 

Mr. Vitz makes this important point: That any 
movement to join the new division will come from us, 
since the members of the Library Extension Division 
determine its existence. If we do not wish to consoli- 
date, the new division will probably be formed to take 
in those public libraries which are outside our scope. 

I suggest, regardless of the outcome, that all the 
officers of the Library Extension Division sign the peti- 
tion for the creation of the Public Libraries Division. 
In this way we will be included in the group which 
makes the decisions in regard to the new division. 

Miss Marchant reminds me that, according to our 
constitution, we should be going through the process of 
electing officers. Would you be willing to approve 
further ‘‘freezing’’ of the present officers for the year 
1944, or is this entirely too high-handed and illegal? 
This is in line with what is being done in other parts 
of the A.L.A. 

I will be glad to have your reactions on these mat- 
ters and any others that we should be considering. 

Loteta D. FYAn, President 

Library Extension Division 

* Librarian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 

town, Maryland. This department is ae by the 

County and Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of 
which Mrs. Holzapfel is chairman. 





COUNTY LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Mary LoutsE HOLzAPFEL * 


Here is a matter that each of us should con- 
sider seriously, and if you approve of the Public 
Libraries Division as outlined in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin, copy the petition and send it at once. 


Certainly some of the county librarians can 
submit answers to paragraph three, “The ques- 
tion is:’’ What are the interests of county li- 
brarians ? 


What do you think about ‘freezing’? Do 
you think that the work of libraries is important 
enough to justify a meeting of A.L.A. during 
the war to elect new division officers and discuss 
problems? 


Nebraska News Note 


Now for a letter from Geraldine A. Heartwell 


Here in Adams County, South Central Nebraska, we 
have a tax-financed county library. Our library head 
quarters is in the Court House at Hastings. From 
headquarters we send out books to the seven unit 
libraries, located in each of the small towns in the 
county. A local librarian is responsible for the service 
rendered to the local patrons. Reports from each li 
brarian are sent in to the library headquarters each 
month. 

This plan of library service has been very satisfactory 
in our county and we have a good representation of 
people in the county as patrons of the library. During 
our first full year of existence nearly 12,000 books 
were read from the county library. 


Consult your gazateer for the population of 
Hastings and Adams County and see what an 
excellent record 12,000 circulation was for the 
first year! 
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FACSIMILES of George Washington’s Accounts with the United States 
in His Own Handwriting, June 1775-June 1783. 
revolution with reproductions of his Relics and Memorabilia, $4. 
library for ten days examination, Order from: 

FACSIMILE PUBLISHERS, 853 Second Avenue, New York 17 


A running fiscal account of the 
Sent to any 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Data on Postwar Needs 


ENERAL data on public library building 

needs has been sent to the House Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, which is in- 
vestigating needs, and to the Federal Works 
Agency. 

At the request of Senator Pepper the A.L.A. 
submitted a sia‘ement for the hearings on Jan- 
uary 25-27 of the Senate Subcommittee on War- 
time Health and Education. The statement in- 
cluded information on the shortage of library 
personnel, the reasons for the shortage including 
the salary situation, the steps that are being taken 
to relieve the situation, and the importance of 
libraries and librarians now and in the future. 


Grants 


The Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant 
of $19,500 to the A.L.A. for additional admin- 
istrative expenses in Washington, for field serv- 
ice of North Americans, for grants-in-aid for 
Latin Americans, and for certain library materials 
for libraries in foreign countries. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has agreed to provide $600 to cover the 
expenses of round-trip travel from London to 
New York for a British librarian to visit the 
United States and to lecture to library school 
students. 


Prison Library Standards 


The Executive Board has approved The Ob- 
jectives and Standards for Libraries in Adult 
Prisons and Reformatories. The objectives and 
standards were prepared by the Institutions Li- 
braries Committee of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation and endorsed by the A.L.A. Institution 
Libraries Committee. 


A.L.A. Representatives 


Helen T. Steinbarger, of the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, represented A.L.A. 
in January and February at meetings of the Post- 
war Education Committee of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund in Washington and New York City. 
Film production and use and a proposed bulletin 
service to stimulate discussion of current post- 
war issues were among topics discussed. 

Clarence B. Lester, of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, represented the A.L.A. at the 
inauguration of Dr. “Clark George Kuebler as 
president of Ripon College in Wisconsin. 
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Field Trips 


Julia Wright Merrill spent ten days in Feb- 
ruary in Washington and New York City visiting 
federal and national agencies in the interest of 
complete library coverage and of library par- 
ticipation in demobilization. 

Olga M. Peterson spent a week in New York 
City in February. Included on her schedule were 
visits to develop public relations contacts; a con- 
ference with Helen T. Steinbarger, of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, and repre- 
sentatives of the Harmon Foundation and the 
State Department about a documentary film on 
libraries which may be produced shortly for show- 
ing in China; and a visit to E. P. Dutton and 
Company which, at the suggestion of the A.L.A., 
has undertaken a career book on library service 
by Margaret Howser Charles, author of the 
Mademoiselle article, ‘Passing the Book.” 


International Activities 


A group of very interesting Russian children’s 
books has been received at Headquarters as a 
gift from the USSR Society for Cultural Relations 
in Foreign Countries. The Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People is considering 
the possibility of arranging a traveling exhibit 
of these books for school and children’s libraries. 
The A.L.A. has reciprocated by sending copies 
of Newbery and Caldecott award books and a 
few other special titles. 

Edward F. Heiliger, formerly reference libra- 
rian at Wayne University, has been appointed 
director of the Biblioteca Americana de Nicaragua 
at Managua. This is one of the three American 
libraries now administered by the A.L.A. under 
an agreement with the State Department. Mr. 
Heiliger succeeds Rodolfo O. Rivera who is now 
connected with the embassy in Managua. 

Executive Secretary Milam has accepted mem- 
bership on a new International Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education. 

The assistant to the Books for Latin America 
Project is Mrs., not Mr., Elliott Hardaway, as pre- 
viously reported. 


Jessie Gay Van Cleve 


Jessie Gay Van Cleve, first chief of the School 
and Children’s Library Division of the American 
Library Association, died on January 31. One of 
the outstanding specialists in children’s literature 
in the country, she came to the American Library 
Association in 1922 as a specialist in children’s 
literature and edited the section on children’s 
books in the first A.L.A. Catalog. 
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Speaking of Publicity... . 
oe this is the special publicity number of 


the Bulletin, we must mention a few of our 
publications that should prove particularly helpful 
with radio programs and with exhibits. 


Five volumes are on our radio list—each one of 
them for a different purpose, and each one fine 
for its purpose. The most recent is THE PIED 
PIPER BROADCASTS, by Sylvia Thorne and 
Marion N. Gleason, which includes a number of 
childhood’'s favorite fairy tales, dramatized for pre- 
sentation by your class or club, and cut to proper 
length for fitting right into your radio program 
for children. Already “aired’’ on the ‘Pied Piper’’ 
program, on a Rochester station, these scripts in- 
clude original music to use as themes. 


If your group is of high school or college age, 
James M. Morris’ RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS 
will provide interesting, royalty-free plays, ranging 
from historical to fairy tale to original drama, and 
also includes many helpful production hints that 
should make the broadcast smooth and successful. 


ONCE UPON A TIME provides an interest- 
ing assortment of stories, ready for broadcasting— 
but for telling, rather than acting. All of these 
stories have proved popular on the very successful 
Denver “Once Upon A Time” program of Kath- 
erine Williams Watson. 

RADIO ROADS TO READING by Julia L. 
Sauer, of the Rochester Public Library, is another 
volume of scripts that is the result of successful 
library broadcasting. With the subtitle, Library 
Book Talks Broadcast to Girls and Boys, this book 
has a nice variety of story, incident, and excerpt. 


If you want to try something different, look 
over LIBRARY ON THE AIR, in which Marie 
D. Loizeaux has collected a cross section of the 
country’s library broadcasting for adult listeners, 
much of it applicable or adaptable to your own 
library-radio situation. 


And then, posters. Our set of six attractive 
SUBJECT POSTERS, designed by artists Ralph 
Avery and Norman Kent, have been reproduced by 
the silk-screen process which makes every poster 
look like an original. Small size, 8¥2” x 11”, espe- 
cially good for bookshelf or desk displays; large 
size, 11” x 14”, for larger exhibits. Please specify 
size desired. Set of six posters, either size, only 
$1. 


There are still a few sets of the PRIZE WIN- 
NING POSTERS, from a Junior Members com- 
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petition of several years ago. Printed in four col- 
ors on heavy paper, 8%” x 14%2”, the set of 8 is 
90c. 


Decorative for any library or school, are 
SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE. These excel- 
lent reproductions of the Edward Wilson paint- 
ings, illustrating significant moments in twelve of 
Shakespeare’s best known plays, are in full color, 
suitable for framing, size 17%” x 18%". Set of 
12, $1. 


To distribute in your children’s room, how about 
THE MUNRO LEAFLET? Otherwise known as 
“Your Library and Some People You Don’t Want 
in It,” this four-page leaflet is printed in black 
and red and should share the popularity of Munro 
Leaf'’s books for children. Available only in lots 
of 50 copies, at $1. 


A (argon)-Z (zenith distance ) 


From A to Z the possible combinations of let- 
ters are almost infinite and those in use as abbre- 
viations seem nearly as numerous. The New Deal, 
the war, new inventions, and the greatly acceler- 
ated tempo of recent years have all contributed to 
this new language where letters take the place of 
many words; where one is lost if not familiar with 
the field. 


The single letter, A, with and without diacriti- 
cal marks, has thirty-eight interpretations accord 
ing to the text, and Z, eight. The DICTIONARY 
OF ABBREVIATIONS will run to about three 
hundred pages. Where a word may be abbreviated 
in more than one way all forms will be given each 
time one appears in its alphabetical order. This is 
also true of the Latin, French, and German abbre- 
viations which are included. Scheduled for mid 
summer. 


850 Words 


Basic English is the 850-word list made famous 
by Winston Churchill in his Harvard address. 
BASIC ENGLISH is the title of the first book in 
the new Reference Shelf volume. The book is a 
readable compilation of authoritative arguments 
(27 experts) for and against Basic. The authors 
of the system, Charles Kay Ogden and Ivor Arm- 
strong Richards, present their case in their own 
words. Churchill, Mencken, and others speak for 
the system. Some write so effectively in Basic that 
it escapes the eye. The opponents present argu- 
ments for systems other than Basic. A bibliog- 
raphy includes books and articles pro and con and 
also a list of books written in Basic English. 
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BASIC ENGLISH affords profit, entertainment, 
and a deeper understanding of the whole postwar 
problem. Those subscribing to the Reference Shelf 
($6) will receive it promptly and the remaining 
six books as published. 


Author-Artists of the 1890's 


Because of the effort that has been made to 
identify the authors of articles indexed in the 
periodicals covered, the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY READERS’ GUIDE provides the first key 
to much of the early work of writers and illus- 
trators who later become famous. 

As an example of name entries in the new index 
we present an analysis of those for Howard Pyle. 
They include: twenty-three of his articles and sto- 
ries, of which twenty are illustrated by the au- 
thor; reviews of four of his books; one article 
about him (certainly one of the earliest); and 
fifty-seven illustrator entries. Among these last are 
listed his illustrations for writings of W. D. 
Howells, Louise Imogen Guiney, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Henry Van Dyke, Mary E, Wilkins Free- 
man, Margaret Deland’s Old Chester Tales, a Kip- 
ling story, and six articles by Woodrow Wilson 
on incidents in American history. Some of the il- 
lustrations are full-page color plates in Harper's 
Weekly. The material ranges in date from 1890 
to 1899, and is from Harper's Weekly, Harper's 
Monthly, Scribner's, Century, and the Catholic 
World. In addition there are reviews in the D/al, 
Nation, Westminster Review, and the London 
Spectator, as well as the periodicals mentioned 
above. 

The same kind of indexing has been done for 
other author-artists of the period, among them 
Oliver Herford, Frederic Remington, and Joseph 
Pennell. Harper's Weekly is especially rich in the 
work of artists, both famous and obscure, and has 
not previously been indexed. 


New Edition 


Everyone who has worked on the problem of 
library instruction realizes that ideas concerning 
content, method, and emphasis undergo changes 
over a period of years, making frequent revision 
of library textbooks necessary. In the fourth re- 
vised edition of TEACHING THE USE OF 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES, .by May Ingles and 
Anna McCague, just published, an attempt has 
been made to bring the bibliographical material up 
to date. Older references have in many cases been 
dropped, and some new ones have been added. A 
number of revised library courses have een listed, 
as well as some outstanding texts on the subject 
which have been published since the last edition 
of the manual. Although emphasis has been placed 
on the needs and abilities of high school students, 
a variety of suggestions and forms of practice 
work have been purposely included to make the 
book adaptable to elementary and college students 
as well. 
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Maintaining Peace 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE, to be 
published this month, will be number two in the 
new Reference Shelf. Like its many predecessors 
(the series dates from 1908) it will be an impar- 
tial compilation of expert opinion favoring and 
opposing this widely discussed proposal to insure 
global peace. The implications are far-reaching. 
How large should the force be, composed of what 
nations, in what proportion, commanded by whom, 
have what authority . 


- one question suggests 
another. 


The book does not attempt to answer them. It 
presents the arguments of those thoroughly versed 
in the problem and leaves the verdict to the reader. 
If after studying both sides of the case, he wants 
further data a comprehensive bibliography in the 
book provides it. 


Supplement 


A 16-page SUPPLEMENT to Sears’ LIST OF 
SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR SMALL LIBRA- 
RIES, now available, brings the 1939 edition, 
edited by Isabel Munro, to date, especially with 
regard to the headings for World war 1939-. In 
making your request for a copy of this SUPPLE- 
MENT, which will be sent without charge to all 
who have purchased the 1939 edition, please men- 
tion the date of your purchase. 


Speech Index 


The price of SPEECH INDEX, by Roberta 
Briggs Sutton, has been reduced from $3 to $1.50. 
Many smaller libraries that formerly could not 
afford it may now own this useful reference tool 
which is arranged in dictionary form, combining 
in one alphabet entries by author, subject, type of 
speech, and cross-references. All the standard col- 
lections of speeches which can be found in aver- 
age-sized public libraries have been indexed, also 
single volumes of speeches by various authors, 
books on public speaking, and a number of mis- 
cellaneous works containing valuable material in 
this field. 


Last But Not Least. 


We're quite puffed up with pride over an item 
in the January 1944 News Letter of the New 
Hampshire Library Association. The executive 
board of that Association offers a subscription to 
the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN to any New 
Hampshire Library which could not otherwise 
afford to subscribe. The News Letters says of the 
BULLETIN: 


Its material is such practical value that NHLA 
wishes to have it available in all types of libraries. 
General articles, poster and exhibit suggestions, book 
reviews, specialized sections covering reference and 
young people’s work are all a part of every number of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


“I couldn't do without it,’’ says a children’s libra- 
rian. 
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“I look eagerly for each issue. Its articles are inter- 
esting, sometimes humorous, and always practical,’’ 
are words from another NHLA member. 


Thank you, NHLA, for those kind words! 

And to librarians in the other forty-seven states 
and Canada, we would gladly send the year's ten 
fact-filled BULLETIN issues for only $1. Sepa- 
rate numbers are twenty cents each—such as this 
Publicity Number (and last year's Publicity Num- 
ber, of which a few are still available). 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 
Ingles, May and McCague, Anna. TEACH- 


ING THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRA- 
RIES. 4th Rev. ed. $1.80 


Johnsen, Julia E. Basic ENGLISH. (Refer- 
ence Shelf Vol. 17, No. 1) $1.25 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE Force. (Ref- 
erence Shelf Vol. 17, No. 2) $1.25 


Loizeaux, M. D. LIBRARY ON THE AIR. 
$2.25 


Monro, Isabel §. SUPPLEMENT TO LIST OF 
SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR SMALL LI- 
BRARIES. Available to those having 
purchased the 1939 edition, at no 
charge 


Morris, J. M. RADIO WoRKSHOP PLAYS. 
$3 


NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE: 
1890-1899 AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
YEARS. On the service basis. Ready 
early summer 


Sauer, J. E. RADIO ROADS TO READING. 
$2.25 

Shankle, George A. CURRENT ABBREVIA- 
TIONS. Ready in the summer 

Sutton, Roberta B. SPEECH INDEX. $1.50 


Thorne, Sylvia and Gleason, M. N. Piep 
PIPER BROADCASTS: RADIO PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. $2.25 


Watson, K. W. ONCE UPON A TIME. 
$2.25 








SOMETHING NEW ABOUT HEALTH 
AND HEALING 


By Dr. P. F. Van Den Daele, D.C. 

This book contains vital information about health, which 
most people demand to know. It is not a textbook, nor is 
it a repetition of matter found in well-known ‘‘doctors’ 
books.” The ideas contained therin are new and _ worth 
while for anyone interested in a successful method of healing 

Cloth, $3.00 From Your Bookstore 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 





VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


vew Y K Uity 





HARD TO FIND BOOKS 


We are specialists in out of print books. 
Send in your lists. Largest stock in the 
Middle West. Prompt service. Reason- 
able prices. We buy books. 


ACTIVE BOOK STORES 


102 W. NORTH AVE., Chicago, Ill. 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
ae engin Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
New York fi, N. Y. 


Station O - Box 22 














CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 


1943 annual bound volume. 


In Preparation 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 
in April 
Book Review DIGcEstT. 
in April 
Essay INDEX. 
March 15 


Annual bound volume. Ready 


Annual bound volume. Ready 


1941-1943, 3-year bound volume. Ready 


Watch this space each month for latest infor 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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DOCTORAL 
DISSERTATIONS 


Accepted by 
American Universities: 
1942-1943 


These lists represent the only single 
key to some of the country’s most valu- 
able research that is continuously going 
forward in our larger universities. The 
current list is particularly valuable as it 
discloses many contributions to the war. 


Only one-half of the dissertations ac- 
cepted annually are published. The lists 
save the remainder from being lost. 


Publication of this annual 
begun in 1934. 


series was 


Numbers 1-10 available. 


Number 10, 1942-1943. xiii,110p. 
2689 Dissertations. cl. $2.50 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, NEW YORK 52 











read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 











LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 


In the seventeen yeats dufing which 
this magazine has been circulating, we 
have published ‘articles by librarians 
in all the important library countries 
of the world, and the range of our 
contributors has been ‘wider than that 
of any other professional  périodical. 
This is a fine claim to be able'to make 
in terms of a free-lance magazine. 
The fact accounts for its success: Sub- 
scriptions for issues for 1944 are now 
being taken. $2.00 per annum, post 


free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow; C. 1. 
Scotland. 
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